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BUITBRATUBRS. 


THE LAST DAY. 


One day, my darling lake beside, 
In a low reedy marsh I walkt, 
When swans, like snowy shadows glide, 
And as with wildering thoughts [ talkt, 
With scornfal wail the swans replied. 











It was a du!l still afternoon, 
No human voice was in the air, 
Nor warbled note nor whistled tune, 
Nor shout of one that hath no care, 
From sunrise till eve’s mellow moon. 


The reeds stood round me, stiff and lank, 
The green-gold beetle on a stone 

Lay motionless, and rank on rank, 
Red hips and ruby berries shone, 

Yet shook not on their mossy bank. 


The elm trees crost their arms of green, 
And stood erect, like men resigned 
To see what never should be seen, 
And bear their fate with equal mind, 
Both what will be, and what hath been, 


There were no shadows in the grass, 

No spots of brightness near the trees, 
No birds to pass me or repass ; 

There was no motion, was no breeze: 
All lifeless stretcht the whole morass. 


Dense, grey, and sullen o’er me spread 
The low near level of the sky, 
No cloud was sailing overhead ; 
But here and there I saw on high, 
Blue breaks, yet blue of greenish dye. 


There was a smell of mild decay, 

Of withering fragrance, mouldering woudy*? 
But how or whence it came that way 

I know not; in my strange wild mood 
I did not know the hour of day. 


To me it seemed there were no hours, 
Was neither After nor Before, 

Were neither men nor heavenly powers, 
And never would be any more, 

That God was dead, and all was o'er. 


It was the last, last day I thought, 
Here ended all our bliss and pain, 
What God and man had wrought was wrought, 
And nothing could be changed again, 
Nothing be either lost or sought. 


All is eternal now, I said. 
Tbe swans will ever wail and scream, 
The flat grey sky still o’er me spread ; 
And life, one fixed and endless dream, 
Still bring no change to heart or head. 





UNSUCCESSFUL GREAT MEN. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY, 


THE GRACCHI. 


It may fairly be doubted whether tha writings of Cicero have 
not been far more prejudicial than useful with respect to our 
knowledge of the Constitutional history of Rome. The affectionate 
admiration with which we justly regard him as an orator, as a 
philosopher, and as a moralist, blended with the esteem which we feel 
for his personal purity and probity in an age of foul corruption, make 
us prone to adopt his opinions as a politician, and to echo his eloquent 
revilings or eulogies of the statesmen, who were his contemporaries, 
and also of those who had preceded him in the Roman Commonwealth. 
A more unsafe guide it would be diffialt to select. Not only did 
Cicero carry into politics the loose-tongued disregard of facts, and 
unmeasured malignity of invective, which have in allages been the 
discreditable privileges of the bar; but he was so completely @ party 
man, he was so thoroughly imbued with all the prejudices of the sena- 
torial faction, as to be incapable of doing justice to any one, who either 
in the Ciceronian age, or in former ages had opposed the Roman aristo- 
cracy ; and in particular he was judicially blind to the high qualities 
and wise statemanship of the two illustrious tribunes of the people, 
who had perished in the attempt to reform the Roman republic, at the 
commencement of its final century of revolution. Moreover, Cicero, 
after his Consulate, was painfully conscious that he himself was open 
to attack for having put Roman citizens to death without a legal trial, 
(however much the notorious guilt of Catiline’s accomplices might have 
clamoured for such punishment); and he therefore eagerly seized every 
Opportunity of eulogizing the slayers of the Gracchi, and of citing 
the conduct of Nasica and Opimius as laudable precedents for his own. 
The Roman rhetoricians and moralists of succeeding ages took up the 
same strain; and whenever a sonorous common-place about sedition 
Was to be rounded off, the Gracchi were sure to be introduced as the 
very types of the character of the factious demagogue. Hence, and 
also from the portentous blunders which long prevailed among medieval 
and modern scholars, about the nature of the Agrarian laws, a cloud of 
unmerited obloquy has for nearly two thousand years rested on the 
memories of two of the purest patriots that the world ever saw. The 
on evil fortune that preyed on them while living, has persecuted them 
: ro the grave. It is one of the highest honours of modern German 

Cholarship, that it has redressed this flagrant iniquity. Until about 
th y years ago, the belief was almost universal, that the Gracchi in 
han celebrated reforms attacked the rights of private property ; that 
pores tone ad to —— end landed estates of the rich, and to 

em out amon € populace. i 
the first leeliers and Sart 4 They were regarded in fact, as 
~. Was about the close of the last century that Heyne and Heeren 
} out the real object of the Agrarian laws ; but the knowledge 
histo ~wy slowly and imperfectly before the appearance of the great 
treatises of Niebuhr. But the subject is now well understood ; 
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and, at the same time, the assertions of Cicero about the manner in 
which the Gracchi sought to affect their reforms, his insinuations that 
they wished to aggrandize themselves at the expense of their country’s 
constitution, and his panegyrics on those who slew them, have come to 
be valued at their true worth. Cicero, as a witness, is now cautiously 
scanned. The French historian Michelet (whose eloquent voice in the 
University of Paris has lately been silenced by the present usurper 
of France), has done good service here. In Michelet’s “ Histoire 
Romaine” the great orator of Rome is depicted in his true colours 
when viewed as a politician; and generous justice is done to those 
whose fame has so long suffered under Ciceronian misrepresentations. 
There will soon be few educated men, or even children, that will re- 
gard the Gracchi in any other than their true light ;—that of constitu- 
tional reformers, who ge po the rights of property, and who 
sought to renovate, not to destroy, the institutions of their country. 
The condition of Rome at the time when the elder Gracchus first 
came forward (about 132 s.c.) is admirably described by Heeren,* and 
it must be thoroughly understood in order to judge the Gracchi fairly. 
We must not be deceived by the appearance of tranquillity which we 
meet with when first looking to that epoch. The favourite maxim of 
one of our own statemen “ Quieta ne movete,”’ is only conditionally wise. 
It depends on whether the placidness of the political body is that of 
healthy action, or whetber it is the stillness of decay, and the silent 
engendering of corruption. There is unfortunately far more truth 
in Montesquieu’s expression respecting the Roman commonwealth in its 
best times. ‘* Un gouvernement libre, c'est d dire toujours agilé. 
When Tiberius Gracchus proposed his first Reform Bill at Rome, she 
had already reached her seventh century. After a long series of wars, 
she had made herself mistress of all Italy; and then, engaging in 
the life-or-death struggles of the Punic wars, she had crushed her 
great rival, Carthage,—a conquest which placed within her grasp 
the dominion of the ancient world. Eight provinces beyond Italy 
were actually annexed to Rome about the time when Carthage per- 
ished. These were Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, Illyria, Mace- 
donia, the best part of Greece, under the title of Achaia, and the 
fertile North Afrivan coast, which had once been the territory of Car- 
thage. The legions had already. been victorious in Asia; and the 
Senate hnd formed political connections with numerous Asiatic and 
other states, which became completely dependent upon Rome, under 
the title of “‘ Allies of the Roman People.” Abroad Rome saw no rival; 
at home she felt no feud. The old dissensions between the Plebeians 
and Patricians had long died away ; ever since the time when the Pleb- 
eians obtained an equality of civic rights; and the Patriciate, though 
not abclished, became a mere title. 

But though thus fair and promising at first sight, the condition of 
Rome had in reality become fraught with the direst perils. The sove- 
reign Roman people was a very small portion of the human beings that 
inhabited the territories of the Roman Republic. The dominant min- 
ority was in imminent danger, from the jealousy of those whom it ex- 
cluded from power ; and it was also itself becoming rapidly divided into 
two antagonistic classes of paupers and millionaires. It was in Italy 
that these evils were peculiarly developing themselves. The natives of 
the provinces (which have been enumerated) had been too recently and 
too effectually conquered, and the terror of the name of Rome was too 
heavy on their hearts, for any serious insurrection there to be proba- 
ble. But the Italians had all formed portions of the conquering armies. 
They supplied and continued to supply the largest part of the troops 
whom the Roman consuls and prtors led forth to incessant campaigns. 
They were trained in the same discipline, and most of them spoke the 
same language with the Romans. Se many generations had passed 
away since their subjugation by Rome, that all feeling of inferiority 
had worn off; and had been succeeded by a sense of conscious merit, 
and by jealous impatience at a system, which, while it compelled them 
to lavish their treasures and their blood in furtherance of the ambition 
of Rome, denied them all honour, rank, and power; which subjected 
them to the capricious tyranny of every Roman officer in war, and 
every Roman magistrate in peace. 

So also (to adopt the just and eloquent words of Heeren,) “ As the 
external condition of Rome was calculated to cause alarm, did her in- 
ternal state threaten the speedy outbreak of commotion. Notwith- 
standing their brilliant conquests, notwithstanding the plunder of so 
many rich territories and towns, the lot of the larger portion of the 
sovereign Roman people was far from enviable. On the contrary, the 
conquerors of the world were, as far as the great majority were con- 
cerned, much poorer and worse off than their forefathers had been, 
whose whole territory only extended over a few miles. The diligent 
culture of their lands secured to the early Romans the means of sub- 
sistence: but a career of conquest destroyed that early industry; and 
the moral which experience has so often verified, was taught here also 
—that conquerors are not benefitted, but impoverished through their 
conquests and plunderings. The facility of obtaining booty weans 
men from regular habits ; and causes indigence instead of superfluity, 
because it at once creates a multitude of new wants 

‘« In this wise, a class of men had formed itself at Rome, possessing 
neither property nor industry—a numerous populace. So, too, as single 
families acquired enormous wealth through official employments, and 
especially through the governments of provinces, did this mass become 
more and more pauperized ; and the hideous phenomenon which a great 
city often displays, extreme poverty by the side of excessive wealth, 
began to manifest itself at Rome. And there were peculiar causes, that 
lay deep hidden in the internal constitution of the state, which we must 
comprehend, in order to form a right judgment of the political effects 
that were their consequences The riches of the great families consist- 
ed, in a great degree, of landed possessions, which were not, strictly 
speaking, their property ;—not family estates, but state domains, occu 
pied under singular circumstances. As the Romans gradually extend- 
ed their victories over Italy, they had taken from the conquered nations 
either the whole of their lands or the greater portion ; these being con- 
sidered the most valuable part of the booty, and the legitimate acqui- 
sition of the victors. They then used to plant colonies in the subjuga- 
ted states, allotting to them a certain portion of the conquered territory 
as their property. Still, by far the largest part of it, especially the 
uncultivated districts, became the property of the state, or common 
land. These state domains were underlet to single citizens, subject to 
the payment of a quit-rent, which was required to be paid up every 
five years, for the good of the Republic. But these principles had long 
been lost sight of. The better the lands were, the more did the rich 
families crowdtothem. The quit-rents were irregularly paid; and the 
boundaries of public and private estates universally confused. Thus 
had the great in Rome obtained immense landed possessions ; which, 
although they were, strictly speaking, common property, yet became, 
as it were, fiefs, the possession of which no one could forcibly take away 
from those who had once settled in them. Though this abuse, which 
had placed the possession of almost all the lands in Italy in the hands 
of a small body of men, was in itself destructive to population and to 








* Geschichte der Staatsunruhen der Gracchen, 
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industry, it must be rated a much greater evil, that these lands were 
tilled, not by free labourers, but by bond-slaves. This was considered 
the most advantageous mode; because this class might be harder used, 
and especial] y because there was no fear of their being prest for mili- 
tary service in war-time. It is easy to calculate the effects which this 
must have produced through Italy. The land became depopulated of 
its native inhabitants, and the number of freemen was diminished as 
as that of slaves was increased. In Rome itself, the numbers of the 
unemployed and needy ee py me grew ew 1 and larger; and there 
was a perpetual influx of the destitute inhabitants of the country into 
the capital city, tempted by the display of the constantly increasing 
profusion of the wealthy. 

“This numerous peslioe wanted only a leader, and a definite 
leading tage 4 to form themselves into a democratical party; and 
by the side of them stood, fully arrayed in opposition, a completely 
organized aristocracy. During the pong Series of quiet which had pre- 
vailed since the expiration of the brawls between the Patricians and 
Plebeians, the supremacy of the senate had gradually become so firm 
and unlimited, that one must properly treat it as the Roman Govern- 
ment. 

‘«* That administration of the senate so long and so brilliant—those 
wars so gloriously carried on, and brought to still more — con- 
clusions—those conquests, those political connections in all parts of the 
world, had given the senate a dignity in the eyes of the people; had 
hallowed its power ; made reverence to it more than a matter of opin- 
ion, made it a religion: for without her senate could Rome have become 
what they beheld her? The very elections, which were almost the only 
modes in which the people exercised their rights, seem to have then 
become almost empty forms. Moreover during the long and undisputed 
domination of the senate, a family aristocracy had gradually sprung 
up, not indeed based immediately upon birth, but upon participation 
in the high offices of the state, of which a seat and vote in the senate 
were the legal consequences; but it was an aristocracy which had 
gradually obtained the firmness and consistency which usually charac- 
terize an hereditary nobility. It had gradually come to this, that 
namber of families had exclusively appropriated to themselves the 
offices of state, and thereby also the seats in the senate; so that, as 
neither Patrician nor Plebeian origin conferred any right to them, it 
was almost impossible for a man to attain any of these posts, unless he 
was & member or intimate connection of one of the chief families, that 
already styled themselves ‘ the Nobility.” There houses alone had reaped 
the frnits of the victories and conquests of the Romans—theirs were the 
commpnds and administration of provinces for them were kings 
and empires heaped together, as the spoils of war, by the devas 
legions of Rome. 

**Such was the real internal condition of Rome. And who sees not 





that a fire was smouldering in her, certain sooner or later to break out? 
There needed but a leader, who would rouse the masses and place him- 
self at the head of the movement; and a mighty democratical element 
must start from chaos into action, to commence a struggle with the 
senate and the ruling families, the results of which none could foresee. 

**The usual lot of states thus circumstanced, is, that some wild 
ambitious spirit springs forward as the chief of the oppressed, with the 
desire, not to help them, but to aggrandise himself. Rome was in this 
respect more fortunate. Two brothers, of pure hearts and high patriot- 
ism came forward as the originators of this enterprise; and though 
= efforts failed, their history is doubly interesting for their own 
sakes ” 

The family of the Gracchi (though not Patrician) was one of the 
Great Houses of the Roman commonwealth. It was illustrious for the 
achievements of many of its members in war; it was connected with the 
still more renowned Houses of the Scipios and the Claudii; and its 
scions, if they only adhered to the party-interests of their Order, had 
wealth, power, civil and military rank prepared for them as by he- 
reditary right. This is to be carefully borne in mind in estimating 
the characters of the Gracchi. Had they been susceptible of a selfish, 
or a sordid impulse, they never would have become the martyrs of the 
people’s cause, 

Despite of all the mass of evils that now were rankly germinating in 
Rome, there was yet much to justly boast of in the name of Roman, 
and the republic was one in which a great and good spirit might 
wish to live, and for which it would be willing to die. The celebrated 
mother of the Gracchi, Cornelia, hadin youth preferred a Roman home 
to a sovereign’s crown, when sought in marriage by the Egyptian king. 
She was the daughter of Scipio Africanus; and in Sempronious Gracchus 
she found a husband worthy of her exalted and enlightened spirit. 
After his death, she lived only as it seemed, for the purpose of educat- 
ing his children, ‘‘in the love of their name, the honour of their coun- 
try, and the resolution to avert the evil days that were athand. Proud 
as she was of her father and her illustrious race, she was prouder still 
of the hopes which were yet to be fulfilled in her sons; and to the two 
who survived when one after another had been taken aoere she cl 
with an affection that watched every moment of their youth, as thong 
it were the beginning of an age of usefulness or fame. The people, w. 
looked up to her as to a queen, caught something of her enthusiastic 
confidence in her children; while those who were admitted to her 
house or were trusted to complete the education she began, appear te 
have been persuaded, as of themselves, that the mother of the Graechi 
was, as she deserved to be, the mother of sons, who would grow to be 
heroes as naturally as the grew to be men.” 

There was a considerable difference in the ages of the two brothers 
which isolated them in their careers, and prevented the co-operation 
which perhaps might have ensured their success. The elder of the two, 
Tiberius, first signalized himself by his gallantry in the military ser- 
vice, to which, according to national custom, he was sent at the age of 
seventeer. When Carthage was stormed he was the first Roman that 
mounted the wall. He afterwards held the rank of Questor in the 
Roman army before Numantia. He there acquired the esteem both 
of friends and foes; and when the incompetency of the Roman general 
Mancinus had placed his legions at the mercy of the Numantines, it was 
chiefly the personal influence of Tiberius Gracchus, which induced the 
Spaniards to grant a lenient convention, and to spare the lives of their 
invaders, on conlition of a promise of peace between themselves and 
Rome. The Roman Senate, with its usual haughtiness and bad faith, 
refused, to satisfy this convention; and ordered Mancinus, the general 
who had signed it, to be given up to the Numantines. It was pro 
that his chief officers should also be given up with him. This would 
have involved Tiberius Gracchus ; but the feeling of the Roman people 
in favour of saving the young Questor, was so strong and so vehement- 
ly expressed, that he and the other subordinate officers we rescued 
from this peril, which fell upon the unfortunate commander alone. 

The Roman people seemed thus to have laid Tiberius Gracchus under 
a personal obligation to devote to their service the life which they had 
later tog This may have stimulated him to come forward in their 

ehalf, to rescue the Roman Commonalty from their increasing misery, 


~* See the admirable chapter on the Gracchi in Bliot’s “ Liberty of Rome;” a 











work that reflects the highest credit on the scholarship of the United States. 
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——_— 
and to pour into the state the life-blood of a renovated middle class. 
Bat he is known to have formed the outline of his measures at an ear- 
lier period. It was on his journey through Central and North Italy, 
when about first to join the army in Spain, that he had Seen struck by 
the growing evils of his native land, and resolved to attempt their 
remed : 














In that journey of many days he looked around him in vain for the 
homesteads and little holdings of the yeomanry, and the free agricul. 
tural peasantry, who had long formed the staple of the stren th of 
Italy. Far and near he saw nothing but overgrown estates of rich ab- 
gentees, on which the only human residents were gangs of slaves in 
chains, with their overseers aod the armed patrols that guarded them. 
Buch were the sights that, in the words of Bishop Thirlwall, “‘ moved 
the holy indignation of the elder Gracchus ;” they had been present to 
his spirit in the camp; and now on his return to Rome every hour 
brought with it some fresh proof of the awful condition of the country, 
but showed him also that the means still existed of arresting it, if 
promptly and vigorously applied. 

It was necessary, in order to carry out his plans, that he should be 
clothed with some constitutional character; and for this purpose he 
sought the office of tribune, which gave the power of convening the peo- 
ple together and laying measures before them, which, when voted, be- 
came laws: an office which would also render his person inviolable 
The people elected him enthusiastically, and he then laid before them 
his celebrated Agrarian Bill, which he had designed as the engine for 
paving the state . 

It was in the Domain Lands (the nature and tenure of which have 
been already explained) that Tiberius believed he had found the means 
for raising the pauperised lower orders from their debased and debas- 

condition, and restoring to Rome her “ gallant yeomen” and her 
«‘ bold peasantry, their country’s pride.” In limiting the amount of 
domain land which should be in the tenure of any individual, he pro- 
no innovation, but merely revived the ancient law of the cele- 
Licinius Stolo, which forbade any man to be the tenant of more 
than five hundred jugers (about three hundred and twenty acres) of 
public land. This law had never been repealed, though it had become 
@ dead letter. Fer the Roman nobles who coveted the occupation of 
those lands, were also the censors who leased them out, and the judges 
of the supreme courts, before which any accusation for illegality in 
such matters must have been brought. : 

Tiberius Gracchus sought to make these high-born land-sharks give 

what they had unrighteously gras His bill re-enacted the 
ditches of the old Licinian law, uniting the state-land in any one man’s 
tenure to five hundred jugers, with two hundred and fifty more for each 
of twosons. He reckoned that by these means a large amount of ter- 
ritory would be surrendered to the state’s disposal, out of which he 

posed to make allotments to the roorer citizens. These allotments 
‘were to be inalienable, so as to prevent the new class of small proprie- 
tors, who would thus be called into existence, from depriving their 
families of them, by their own extravagance, or in consequence of the 
legal chicanery of their opulent neighbours. 

To be continued next week. 





MONSIEUR JEROME AND THE RUSSIAN 
PRINCESS. 


On arriving at Blois, I went to the Hotel de la Téte Noire—a massive, 
respectable looking building, situated on the quay nearly opposite a 
bridge that crosses the river to the suburb of St. Etienne. The comfort 
of the rooms, and the excellence of the dinners that succeeded one 
another day by day, induced me to stay longer than I had intended, 
and rendered me spectator and part-actor in an adventure not uncommon 
in French land. My apartment was numbered 48—by the way, who 
ever saw No. 1 in a hotel, or upon a watch ?—and next door—-that is, 
at No. 49—dwelt a very dignified-looking gentleman, always addressed 
as M. Jerome. I often take occasion to say. that I pique myself on 

something of a physiognomist ; and as I have been several times 
right in my judgment of character and position from inspection of the 
countenance, the occasions in which | have been mistaken may be set 
down as exceptions. M. Jerome at once interested me; and asI was 
idly in search of health, and had taken care to have nothing whatever 
to do but to kill time, the observation of this gentleman’s appearance 
and manners naturally formed a chief part of my occupation. 

I began by ascertaining exactly the colour of his eyes and hair~ 
nearly black; the shape of his nose—straight, and rather too long ; 
~ would have been glad to examine the torm of his mouth, but a 

ge moustache hanging over his lips in the French military style— 
see the portrait of General Cavaignac—prevented me from ascertaining 
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will, who called for her after dinner, was attended by a 
little soubrette, named Pene ope, and looked for all the world as if she 
had just been whirled off the boards of the Opera Comique. 
I at first believed that this was a mere mascarade ; but when a letter 
in a formidable envelope, with the seal of the Russian embassy, arrived, 
and was exhibited in the absence of the lady herself, to every one of the 
lodgers, in proof of the aristocratic character of the customer of the 
Téte Noire, I began to doubt my own perspicacity, and to imagine that 
I had now 4 far more interesting object of study than M. Jerome and 
his diamond ring. Madame de Mourairef was an exceedingly affable 
rsop ; and the English family aforesaid, whom I have reason to be- 
ieve were Cockney tradesfolks, pronounced her to be very high-bred—- 
without a faalt, indeed, if it had not been for that horrid habit of smok- 
ing, which, as they judiciously observed, however, was a peculiar 
characteristic of the Russians. I am afraid, they would have set her 
down as @ vulgar wretch, had they not been forewarned that she was 
aristocratic. The French lady seemed to look upon the foreign one as 
an intruder, and scarcely deigned to turn her eyes in that direction. 
Probably this was because she was so charming, and monopolised so 
much of the attention of us gentlemen. 
‘* They no sooner looked than they loved,” says Rosalind. This was 
not, perhaps, quite the case with M. Jerome and the Russian princess, 
who took care tolet it be known that she was a widow ; but in a very few 
days what is called “‘a secret sympathy” evidently sprang into exis- 
tence. The former, of course, made the first advances. His diploma- 
tic and seductive arts were not, however, put to a great test, for in 
three days the lady manifestly felt uneasy until he presented himself 
at dinner ; and ina week, I met them waiking arm in arm on the bridge 
It was easy to see that he was on his good behaviour; and from some 
fragments of conversations I overheard between them when they met in 
the passage opposite my door, I learned that he was ‘‘ doing the melan- 
choly dodge,” as in the vernacular we would express it; and had many 
harrowing revelations to make as to the manner in which his heart had 
been trifled with by unfeeling beauties. 

** There is a tide in the affairs of an hétel:” I amin a mood for quoting 
from my favourite authors; and whereas we had at one time sat down 
nearly twenty to table, we suddenly found ourselves to be only three 
—M. Jerome, the princess, and myself. A kind of intimacy was the 
natural result. We made ourselves mutually agreeable ; and was not 
at all surprised, when one evening Madame de Mourairef invited us 
two gentlemen to take tea with her in her little sitting-room. Both 
accepted joyfully ; and though I am persuaded that M. Jerome would 
have preferred a téte a-téte, he accepted my companionship with tol- 
erable grace. We strolled together, indeed, on the quay for half an 
hour. It was raining slightly, and I had a cough ; but I have too good 
an opinion of human nature to imagine that my new acquaintance kept 
me out by his fascinating conversation, in order to make me catch a 
desperate cold, that would send me wheezing to bed. 

The tea wag served, as I suppose it is served in Russia, very weak, 
with a plentiful admixture of milk and accompapiment of biscuits glacés. 
Madame de Mourairef did the honours in an inexpressibly graceful 
manner ; and I observed that there was a delightful intimacy between 
her and her maid Penelope, that quite upset my ideas of northern serf- 
dom. I think they even once exchanged a wink, but of this I am not 
sure. There is nothing like experience to expand one’s ideas, and I 
made up my mind to re-examine the whole of my notions of Muscovite 
vassalage. M. Jerome seemed less struck by these circumstances than 
myself—-being probably tco much absorbed in contemplation of our hos- 
tess—but even he could not avoid exclaiming, ‘ that if that were the 
way in which serfs were treated, he should like to be a serf--of such 
a mistress !”’ 

** You Frenchmen are so gallant!” was the reply. 

A little while afterwards, somebody proposed a game of whist. There 
was an objection to ‘‘dead-man,” and Penelope, with a semi-oriental 
salaam, offered to ‘‘ take a hand.” Madame de Mourairef was graci- 
ously pleased to order her todo so. We shuffled, cut, and played ; and 
when midnight came, and it was necessary to retire, I felt almost afraid 
to examine into my own heart, lest I might find that the soubrette ap- 
peared to me at least as high bred as the mistress. 

We spent some delightful evenings in this manner, and perhaps still 
more delightful days, for by degrees we became inseparable, and all 
our walks and drives were made in common. The garcon often looked 
maliciously at me, even offered once or twice to Sovelop his Art of 
Love; but I did not choose to be interrupted in my physiognomical stu- 
dies, and gave him no opportunity. 

A picnic was proposed, and agreed upon. We intended at first to go 
to Chambord ; but there was danger of a crowd; and a valley on the 
road to Vendome Was pitched upon. A ca/éche took us to the place, 





the precise contour of what one of my old philosophers calls the Port 
Esquiline of Derision. M. Jerome was, upon the whole, a handsome 
man, with a romantically bilious complexion ; and the expression of his 
large dark eyes was really profound and striking. His costume was 
always fashionable, without being showy ; and thvre was nothing to 
object to but a diamond ring, somewhat too ostentatiously displayed on 
the little finger, which, in all his manual operations, at dinner or else- 
where, always cocked up with an impertinent ‘‘ look-at-me air,” that I 
did not like. When, indeed, this dandy walked slowly out of the din- 
ing-room to the door-step, and lighted his cigar, the said little finger 
became positively obnoxious ; and I used to think whether it were | 
gible that that human being had been created purposely as a scaffolding 
whereon to exhibit a flashing little stone, set in twenty shillings worth 


of gold. 

Mt. Jerome, though not, strictly speaking, a silent man, was suffi- 
ciently reserved at table. The early courses were by him always al- 
lowed to pass without any further remark than what politeness requires 
—as:‘‘ Shall I send you some more of this blanquette?” or, ‘* With 

easure, sir ;” and so forth. When dess.rt-time approached, however, 

nerally began to unbend, to take part in the general conversation, 
and throw in here and there a piquant anecdote. He did this with so 
much grace, that had it not been for the diamond ring, I should have 
been disposed to consider him as a man of large experience in the best 
society. The other people whogenerally attended at table—travellers, 
commercial and otherwise, with one or two smart folxs from the town, 
on the look out for Parisian gossip, to retail to the less adventurous 
members of their circle—were all delighted with M. Jerome: it was M. 
Jerome : here; it was M. Jerome there ; and if M. Jerome happened to 
dine out, every one seemed to feel uneasy, and look upon him as guilty 
of a great dereliction of duty. They could almost as well have done 
without their demi-tasse 

Although I am an inquisitive, I am not a very impertinent man. I 
like to pry into other people’s affairs only in so far as I can do so with~- 
out hurting their feelings, or putting my own self love in danger of a 
wheck. If, therefore, I gave the reins to my curiosity, and devoted 
myself to studying the more apparent movements of this M. Jerome, I 
shrank from patting any direct questions to the garcgon who might prob- 
ably at once have given me a very prosaic account of him. On one oc 

fon, I threw in casually a remark, to the effect that the gentleman 
at No 49 seemed « great favourite with the fair sex ; but the oaly re- 

ly was a smile, and an acknowledgment that, in general, people of 
nating exterior—here the gargon glanced at the mirror he was 
dusting—were great favourites with the fairer yortion of the creation. 
“ We Frenchman,” it was added, ** know the way to the female heart 
better than most men.” The waiter had paused with his duster in 
his hand, I felt that he was going to give me his Art of Love; and 
opportunely } ornare 4 that I had a letter to put into the post, I es- 
eaped the infliction for the time. 
had, indeed, observed that if the public generally admitted the 
valuable qualities of M. Jerome as a companion, his reputation was 
based principally on the approval of the ladies. All these excellent 
iaiges agreed that he was a nice, quiet, agreeable person; and “so 
some!” At least the seven members of an English family, who 
had come to visit Chambord, and lingered at the hotel a week—five of 
them were daughters—all expressed this opinion of M. Jerome; and 
@ven 4 supercilious French lady, with a particle attached to her name, 
admitted that he was very well.” 

One day, a new face appeared at table to interest me; and as the 
mysterious gentleman and his diamond ring had puzzled me for a fort 
night, during which I had made no progress towards ascertaining his 
real position and character, I was not sorry to have my attention a 
little diverted by a mysterious lady. Madame de Mourairef—a Rus- 
sian name, thought I—was a very agreeable person to look at; much 
more so to me than M. Jerome. She was not much past twenty years 
of age; small, slight, elegant in shape, if not completely so in manners ; 
and with one of those charming little faces which you can analyse into 
— bat which in their synthesis, to speak as moderns should, are 

rable, adorable, fascinating. Ishould have thought that such a 
minois could belong only to Paris—the city, by the way, of ugly women, 
whom art mak:scharming. However, there it was above the shoulders, 
high of course—swan-necked women are only found in England—above 
the shoulders of » Russian marchioness, princess, czarina, or what you 


and set us down ina delightful meadow, enamelled, with flowers, as all 
meadows are in poetry. A few great trees, forming almost a grove, 
shaded a slope near the banks of a sluggish stream that crept along 
between an avenue of poplars. Here the cloth was laid at once for 
breakfast; and whilst M. Jerome and the princess strolled away to talk 
of blighted hopes, Russia, serfdom, wedlock, and the conflagration of 
the Kremlin, Penelope made tke necessary preparation; and I, in my 
character of a fidgety old gentleman, first advised and then assisted her. 
I am afraid the young damsel had desigus upon my heart, for she put 
several questions to me on the state of vassalage in Englind; and when 
I developed succinctly the principles and advantages of our free consti 

tution, and said some eloquent things that formed a French edition of 
‘** Britons never shall be slaves,” she became quite enthusiastic; her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes brightened ; and with a sort of Thervigne-de- 
Mericourt gesture, she cried : “‘ Vivela République !” This was scarcely 
the natural product of what I have said; but so lively a little creature, 
in her dainty lace-cap and flying pink ribbons, neat silk caraco, plaid- 
patterned gown, with pagoda sleeves, as she called them, and milk- 
white manchetes—her bottines from the Rue Vivienne, and her face 
from Paradise—could reconcile many a harder heart than mine to 
greater incongruities. Our arrangements being made, therefore, I sat 
down on a camp-stool, whilst Penelope reclined on the grass; and I en- 
deavoured to explain to her the great advantages of a moderate consti- 
tutional government, with checks, balances, and so forth Although 
she yawned, I am sure it was not from ennui, but in order to show me 
her preity pearly teeth. 

M. Jerome and the Y grey came streaming back over the meadow— 
even affected to scold me for having remained behind. They were 
evidently on the best possible terms, and [ took great satisfaction in 
contemplating their happiness. Either my perspicacity was at fault, 
however, or both had some secret cause of uneasiness that pressed upon 
their minds as the day advanced. Had they been only betrayed into 
a declaration and a plighting of their troth ina hurry? Did they al- 
ready repent? Did Madame de Mourairef regret the barbarous splen- 
dour of her native land? Did M. Jerome begin to mourn over the 
delights of bachelorship? These were the questions I put to myself 
without being able to invent any satisfactory answer. The day passed, 
however, pleasantly enough ; and the caléche came in due time to take 
us back to Blois. 

Next morning, M. Jerome entered my room with a graceful bow, to 
announce his departure for Paris, whither it was necessary for him to 
go to obtain the necessary papers for his marriage, and Madame de 
Mourairef, he added, accompanied him. I uttered the necessary con- 
gratulations, and gave my address in Paris, that he might cail upon me 
as soon as he was settled in the hétel he proposed to take. 

** I take two persons with me,” he said, smilingly ; “ but one of them 
leaves her heart behind, I am afraid.” 

This alluded to Penelope; but I was determined not to understand. 
I went to say adieu to Madame de Mourairef, who seemed rather exci- 
tedand anxious. Penelope almost succeeded in wringing forth a tear ; 
but I did not think it was decreed that at my age I should really make 
love toa Russian serf, how ver charming. So off they went to the rail- 
way station, leaving me in a very dull, stupid, melancholy mood. 

** What a fortunate man M. Jerome is!” said the gargon, as he came 
into my room a few minutes afterwards. 

** Yes,” I replied ; ‘* Madame de Mourairef seems in every way wor- 
thy of him” 

**I should think so,” quoth he. ‘It is not every waiter, however 
fascinating, that falls in with a Russian princess.” 

** Waiter! M. Jerome!” 

“ Of course,” replied my informant. ‘You seem surprised ; but M. 
Jerome is really a waiter at the Café——, on the Boulevard des Ital- 
iens ; came down for his health. We were comrades once, and I prom- 
ised to keep the secret, for he thought it extremely probable that he 
might meet a wealthy English lady here, who might fall in love with 
him—your countrywomen are so eccentric. He has found a Russian 
princess, which is better. I suppose we must now call him Monseig- 
neur ?” 

Although, like the rest of my species, disposed to laugh at the mis- 
fortunes of my fellow creatures, I confess that I pitied Madame de 





Mourairef; for I felt persuaded that M. Jerome had passed himself oft 
as a very distinguished personage. However, there was no remedy, and 


I had no right to interfere in the matter. The lady, indeed, had been 
in an unpardonable hurry to be won, and must take the consequences 
In the afternoon, there was a great bustle in the hotel, and half. q. 
dozen voices were heard doing the work of fifty. I went out into the 
passage, and caught the first fragments ofan explanation that soon 
e complete. M. Alphonse, courier to M. de Mourairef, had ar. 
rived, and was indignantly maintaining that Sophie and Penelope, the 
two waiting-maids of the princess, had ariived at the Téte Noir, to 
take a suite of rooms for their mistress; whilst the landlord and his 
coadjutors, slow to comprehend, averred that the great lady her. 
self had been there, and departed. The truth at length came out— 
that these two smart Parisian lasses, having a fortnight before them 
had determined to give up their places, and play the mascarade which 
I have described. When M. and Madame Mourairef, two respectable, 
middle-aged people, arrived, they were dismally made acquainted with 
the sacrilege that had been committed ; but as no debts had been con. 
tracted in their name, and their letters came in a parcel by the post 
from Orleans, they laughed heartily at the joke, and enjoyed the idea 
that Sophie had been taken in. 

The following winter, I went into a café newly established in the Rue 
Poissoniére, and was agreeably surprised to see Sophie, the pseudo- 
princess, sitting behind the counter in magnificent toilette, receivin 
the bows and the money of the customers as they passed before her, 
whilst M. Jerome—exactly in appearance as before, except that pros- 
perity had begun to round him—was leaning against a pillar in rather 
a melodramatic attitude, a white napkin gracefully depending from his 
hand. They started on seeing me, and were a little confused, but soon 
laughed over their adventure ; called Penelope to take her turn at the 
counter—the little serf whispered to me as she passed, that I was “a 
traitor, a barbarian,” and insisted on treating me to my coffee, and my 
petit verre, free, gratis, for nothing. 

—_—_—_o——— 


BENJAMIN D’ISRAELI, M.P. 


The distinguished Conservative leader of the House of Commons is 
entitled tobe —— as a literary, quite as much as a political, cha- 
racter. He had achieved a reputation as an author long before his 
advent as a debater; and, not improbably, it was his careful training 
in the former capacity which laid the foundations of his success in the 
latter. 

This British statesman is of Jewish descent. His grandfather, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, was a Venetian merchant, settled for many years in 
this country. He left behind him a moderate fortune to his son, Isaac 
Disraeli, the well-known author of the Curiosities of Literature, and 
other works. Mr. Isaac Disraeli lived at the old house, No. 6, Blooms- 
bury Square, where Benjamin, the future chancellor of the exchequer, 
was born, in December, 1805. 

The son took after the father’s tastes, and very early made his début 
in literature, After a careful course of school instruction, and an in- 
effectual attempt to make a city merchant of him, he made a tour in 
Germany, in his eighteenth year, and on his return to England he set 
about the composition of his first work, which was published while he 
was yet a minor, in the beginning of 1826. The book was a novel, in 
five volumes,—the well-known Vivian Grey. Its appearance caused 
considerable excitement in the literary world; it quite puzzled the 
busy idlers of high life by its pictures of fashionable society, which, 
however faithful they may have been, were calculated to give the gene- 
ral reader a thorough contempt for that bl/asé region of humanity.— 
But those caterers for the press, who assumed to represent the aristo- 
cratic portion of society, pronounced the pictures drawn in Vivian 

Grey to be impudently false and outrageously absurd. However this 
may be, the book was eagerly read, and was the ‘ talk of the season.” 
It exhibited almost reckless power—wase full of daring sarcasm—and 
though often false and absurd, was yet throughout (we speak more 
especially of the two first volumes, which are complete in themselves), 
original and coherent. 

It is curious, at this time of day, to read Vivian Grey by the light 
thrown upon its pages by the more recent career of its author. Thus 
regarded, it is somewhat of a prophetic book. It contained the germs 
of nearly all the subsequent fruit of Mr. Disraeli’s mind—to the extent 
of his political aspirations, his struggles, and his success. They are 
all foreshadowed there. Although, in the third volume (published a 
year after the two first), he disclaimed the charge of having attempted 
to paint his own portrait in the book, it is nevertheless very clear that, 
in imagination, he was the hero of his own tale, and that the charac- 
ters ar puppeta which he worked with and moved, were such as he 
would have formed, had he the making of the world,—nay, more, they 
were such as he subsequently found ready-made to his hand. 

In Vivian Grey, you have the fast young man in upper class life—a 
brilliant, fashionable, clever, sardonic, heartless, ambitious youth,— 
possessed by an ardent craving for political intrigue, anda keen desire 
for fame and power, to achieve which he has no scruples about the 
means,—employing tricks, falsities, and grand coups de théatre, provi- 
ded these serve his purpose. The motto standing on the title page be- 
speaks the character of Vivian Grey: 


‘* Why then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 


One of the prominent characters in the book is the Marquis de Cara- 
bas—an aristocratic booby—one of those ciphers with a figure before 
it, in the shape of a title, which gives ciphers so much value in modern 
society. This Marquis de Carabas had been in power,—and he might 
be again. So Vivian clings to his skirts, makes a friend of him, intri- 
gues for him, and hopes, by his aid, to vault into power and office,-- 
though despising, all the while, the marquis’s heart, intellect, and cha- 
racter. Vivin first gains his lordship’s favour at a dinner party, by 
helping him out in an argument by a quotation from Bolingbroke (in- 
vented by Vivian for the occasion), and afterwards secures the noble 
lord by furnishing him with a receipt for making ** Tomahawk Punch.” 
From a dissertation upon punch, Vivian diverges into a conversation 
about Power, and, of course, he succeeds, in his usual all- powerful way, 
in rousing up the old lord’s slumbering ambition. ‘Here is a curious 
passage :—— 

‘«* Is power a thing so easily to be despised, young man?” asked 
the Marquis. 

*** Oh, no, my lord, you do mistake me,’ eagerly burst forth Vivian, 
‘IT am no cold blooded philosopher, that would despise that, for which, 
in my opinion, men,—rea/ men,—should alone exist. Power! oh! what 
sleepless nights, what days of hot anxiety! what exertions of mind and 
body! what travel! what hatred! what fierce encounters! what dan- 
gers of all possible kinds would I not endure, with a joyous spirit, to 
gain it!’ . . . ° 

“It must not be supposed that Vivian was, to all the world, the fas- 
cinating creature that he was to the Marquis of Carabas. Many com- 
plained that he was reserved, silent. haughty. But the truth was, Vi- 
vian Grey often asked himself, ‘who is to be my enemy to morrow ”” 
He wag too cunning a master of the human mind not to be aware of the 
quicksands upon which all greenhorns strike; he knew too well the 
danger of unnecessary intimacy. A SMILE FOR A FRIEND, AND A SNEER 
FOR THE WORLD, is the way to govern mankind, and such was the 
motto of Vivian Grey. 

‘* Now, Vivian Grey was conscious that there was at least one person: 
in the world who was no craven either in body or mind, and so he had 
long come to the comfortable conclusion that it was impossible that his 
career coald be anything but the most brilliant. * * * Not that it 
must be supposed, even for a moment, that Vivian Grey was what the 
world calls conceited. Oh, no! he knew the measure of his own mind, 
and had fathomed the depths of his powers with equal skill and impar- 
tiality ; but in the process he could not but feel that he cou/d conceive 
much, and dare do more.” 


Vivian climbs well. He forms a party, and seems on the eve of 
vaulting with them into power. At this time his father (a retired lite- 
rary gentleman) writes to him as follows; it is Vivian Grey’s other self 
that speaks; and perhaps Benjamin Disraeli himself may yet look back 
with interest at this prophetic utterance of his youth :—- 


«<* You are now, my dear son, a member of what is called /e grand 
monde—society formed on anti-social principles. Apparently, you 
have possessed yourself of the object of your wishes; but the scenes 
you live in are very movable; the characters you associate with are 
all masked ; and it will always be doubtful whether you can retain that 
long which bas been obtained by some slippery artifice. Vivian, yes 
are a juggler; and the dezeption of your sleight-of- hand tricks —, 
upon instantaneous motion. When the selfish combine with the selfis ’ 
bethink you how many projects are doomed to disappointment: how 
many cross interests baffle the parties, at the same time joined oe 
without ever uniting. What a mockery is their love! but how deadly 
are their hatreds! All this great society, with whom so young aD ad- 
venturer has trafficked, abate nothing of their price in the slavery 0 





their service, and the sacrifice of violated feelings. What sleepless 
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i isobliged, to conciliate the dis- 
nights bee OP cepmadases i Tee'ne smile at the hollow 
contented, to cajole . tke bubbles when 
flatteries, answeriDg to flatteries as hollow, which, like a 
they touch, dissolve into nothing ; but tell me, Vivian, what has the 
self-tormentor felt at the laughing treacheries which force a man down 
into self-contempt ?’” : : 

And ap old political character, Cleveland, thus discourses to Vi- 
vian :-- ir er 

«“*Oh! Grey, of all the delusions which flourish in tais mad world, 
the delusion of that man is the most frantic who voluntarily, and of his 
own accord, supports the interest of a party. I mention this to you 
because it isa rock on which all young politicians strike. Fortunately, 

ou enter life under different circumstances from those which usually 
attend most political débutants. You have your connections formed, 
and your views ascertained. But if, by any chance, you find yourself 
independent and unconnected, never, for a moment, suppose that you 
can accomplish your objects by coming forward, unsolicited, to fight 
the battle of a party. They will cheer your successful exertions, and 
then smile at your youthful zeal,—or, crowing, themselves, for the 
unexpected succour, be too cowardly to reward their unexpected cham- 

ion. No, Grey; make them fear you,--and they will kiss your 
feet.’ ” 

It will be seen, from these extracts, that the book is intensely politi- 
cal in its character, and is not without its close bearings upon the ca- 
reer of the author himself. Its sketches of character were found so 
clever, its satire so keen and relentless, its dialogue so brisk and effer- 
yescent, that Vivian Grey became quite the rage of the time, and there 
was a decided ran upon it at all the circulating libraries. Not impro- 
bably its great success dazzled the author. Finding himself suddenly 
raised to a giddy eminence, he struggled convulsively to retain it; and, 
in his next novel,——entitled, Contarini Fleming, or, The Physiological 
Romance,—the faults of Vivian Grey came out again in a still more 
exaggerated form. There was the same flashiness and force, the same 
dashing satire and exaggerated character, the same strong self: portrai- 
ture, the same desire to astonish the natives, and take them, as it were, 
by storm. And yet, withal, the book was fall of brilliant writing and 
captivating imagery; and though the taste which dictated it was often 
false, the thoughts were generally striking, and the language chaste, 
elegant, and classical. ; 

In the meantime, the author had made an extensive tour through 
foreign countries, visiting Italy, Greece, and Albania; passing from 
thence, in the winter of 1829-30, to Constantinople. In the following 
spring he visited the land of his fathers, and traversed the scenes made 
memorable by the deeds and history of the children of Israel,——a por- 
tion of his tour, this, which seems to have exercised a great influence 
on his ardent imagination. From Syria, he travelled on to Egypt and 
Nubia, and returned to England in 1831, where he found the nation in 
the throes of the Reform agitation. He could not fail to be influenced 
by the stirring events passing around him at this time ; but, still under 
the deep shadow of eastern tradition and romance, he new gave birth 
to his Wondrous Tale of Alroy—which the critics universally hailed 
as a damning proof of the young author’s confirmed literary lunacy. 
The book was beautifully written, yet it was an exhibition of romance 
run mad, which no elegancies of style could possibly redeem. Wild, 
incongruous, and raving, it was laughed at unmercifully,—and for a 
writer to be laughed at in England, when he means to be serious ! every 
one knows what the fate of that writer is. But Disraeli had pluck in 
him, and he recovered himself in time, though not before he had per- 
petrated several other literary absurdities of an extraordinary kind 
One of these was his Revolutionary Epic, in commemoration of the 
great revolutionists of modern times, from Robespierre down to John 
Frost. Only the first part of this poem was given to the world; but 
the author promised future instalments should the plaudits of the pub- 
lic encourage him to proceed In his preface, however, he added, 
“ That if the decision of the public should be in the negative, then will 
he, without a pang, hurl his lyre to Limbo.” As the public laughed at 
the poem, nothing more has been heard of the sequel of the Revolutio- 
nary Epic. 

After the lapse of a few years, Mr. Disraeli again appeared before 
the public in a succession of novels. Abandoning the ultra-romantic 
style he had adopted in the Wondrous Tale of Alroy, and the ultra- 
sardonic manner of Vivian Grey, he consented to enter upon a more 
beaten track, in which, by dint of perseverance and hard work, he was 
soon enabled to get ahead of most of his contemporaries. Henrietta 
Temple, Venetia, and The Young Duke, were rather sickening in 
their love passages, but the stories were well told. Violette the Dan- 
seuse wes a charming tale, though there was abuut it rather too much 
of the ** Man about Town.” His later tales are well known; they are 
certainly his best. Coningsby, published in 1844; Sydil, in 1845; and 

Tancred, in 1847. 

Coningsby and Sybil are of a strongly political character; they might 
almost be regarded as a sort of official state papers, embodying the 
theories of Young England as to politics, society, and history. Con- 
ingsby was hailed, on its appearance, as an exceedingly clever novel— 
clever in the higher acceptation of the term. It showed moral courage, 
mental independence, and worthy aims. It showed, on the writer’s 
part, a strong desire to make Conservatism popular: and even while 
scouting democracy, he made his court toit. Coningsby is eminently 
a novel of progress; it might almost be termed democratic. The pic- 
tures of the aristocracy and their toadies, given there, do not make us 
fall in love with chem—perhaps were notintended. In delineating the 
corruption of the rotten boroughs, though Disraeli may not equal 
Thackeray, or Dickens, he yet furnishes us with capital pictures, 
broadly painted, full of truthful vigour. His Righy, Monmouth, Taper 
and Tadpole, will not soon be forgotten. 

But it is difficult to ascertain from these novels, or even from Mr. 
Disraeli’s speeches, what his precise principles are. One thing he is 
very enthusiastic about—and that is, the Judaic element in civilization, 
and he from time to time cries up ‘‘ the pure Caucasian breed—the 
Venetian origin of the British Constitution.” But his notions about the 
said British Constitution, are very peculiar. He decries the representa- 
tive part of it, which many take to be its vital element. He sets the 
Press and Public Opinion above the Parliament. ‘‘ Opinion,” says he, 
“1s now supreme, and speaks in print. The representation of the Press 
18 far more complete than the representation of Parliament. Parlia- 
mentary representation was the happy device of a ruder age, to which 
it was admirably adapted; an age of semi-civilization, when there was 
& leading class in the community; but it exhibits many symptoms of 
desuetude. It is now controlled by a system of representation more 
Vigorous and comprehensive.” And then he goes on to say that “If we 
are forced to revolutions, let us propose to our consideration the idea 
of & free monarchy established on fundamental laws, itself the apex of 
& vast pile of municipal and local government, ruling an educated 
people, represented by a free and intellectual Press;” in fact, a kind 
of parental despotism, or combination of absolutism and democracy, such 
48 we now see being tried on the other side of the English channel 
All this may seem rather destructive in its tendencies. Indeed, Mr. 
Disraeli’s forte is not constructiveness: he is good at pulling down; 
but any hodman can do this. The great practical genius must show 
iow he can build. If we were called upon, after a perusal of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s writings and speeches, to give a definition of his politics, we 
should say—his sentiments are Tory, his presentiments are Radical ; 
he feels like a Paladin, he thinks like a Republican. As for his proper 
Political party, though he may at present be the leader of a party, his 
Own is really to make yet. He has but few sympathies with the men 
Whom he now leads, and they have few or none with him. The Buck. 
shen county aristocracy turn up their noses at him, of course snub- 
hee him therewith ; but let these and other county magnates beware 
nad they spit upon the Jewish gabardine. He may plant his foot upon 
their necks yet. He has himself publicly stated in the House of Com- 
prs that he had little sympathy for either of the great political par- 
eas into which the public men of this country have heretofore been 
ivided ; and in Coningsby, while he avers that ‘‘ the Whigs are worn 
cut” and «* Radicalism is polluting,” he also emphatically declares that 

Conservatism is a sham.” 

a Indeed, Mr. Disraeli is a thorough sceptic as regards all that we de- 

Ominate social progress. He scouts it as a delusion, and represents it 
88 ahoax. This is made very clear in his last and most matured novel, 
called Tancred. As the Edinburgh Review observed, in noticing the 
work on its appearance—* All that we are accustomed most to admire 
— desiderate, all that we are wont to rest upon as most stable amid 

~ fluctuating fortunes of the world—the progress of civilization, the 
an opment of human intelligence, the co-ordinate extension of power 
reli esponsibility among the masses of mankind, the advance of self- 

‘ance and self. control—all, in truth, for which not we alone, but all 
my F nations, have been yearning, and fighting, and praying for the 
z azo centuries—ail that has been done by the Reformation, by the 
aan and French Revolutions, by American Independ is here 
‘Proclaimed an entire delusionand failure; aad we are taught that we 











ean now only hope to improve our future by utterly renouncing our 
past.” 

Tancred falls back upon an old idea of Mr. Disraeli’s—the supre- 
macy of the Jewish race, and their alleged prerogative of being at once 
the moral ruler and political master of humanity. Indeed, we are 
strongly impressed with the idea that this distinguished man’s life and 
opinions have been in no small degree influenced by the fact of his own 
peculiar origin and ancestry. We say this in no offensive or hostile 
spirit. But a man cannot ignore his own blood: and of all other races 
of men, the “* peculiar people” cling the most tenaciously to their tra- 
ditions, and kindred, and ancestry. A Jew never becomes inspired by 
the national spirit of the p-ople among whom he lives; he is a Jew 
still: his home and country are in the East—still in the promised land. 
What is more, he cannot sympathise fuily with the ideas of progress 
and civilization entertained by other races. He is neither inspired by 
the military and adventurous spirit of the Celt, nor the colonizing, la- 
borious enterprise of the Saxon. He never clings to the soil until it 
becomes native to him. Though centuries pass away, the Jewish fa 
mily remains the same. It never merges nor subsides, like the Saxon, 
Dane, or Norman, into the nation amid which it has planted itself. 
Like the Gipsy, the Jewish blood refuses to mingle with the general 
blood of men. 

This essential characteristic of the Jew will be found to form the 
true key to Coningsby, Sybil, and especially to Tancred ; and also to 
those peculiarly * destructive,” and altogether indefinite, political 
views entertaired (so far as can be collected from his speeches and wri- 
tings) by the distinguished subject of our present memoir. In Z'an- 
cred, the old Judaic notions as to the race will be found revived in their 
most intense form. He there represents ‘‘ the slumber of the East as 
more vital than the waking life of the rest of the globe,” and Europe is 
described as ‘‘ that quarter of the globe to which God has never spoken.” 

***T know well,’ says Tancred, ‘though born in a northern or dis- 
tant isle, that the Creator of the world speaks with men only in this 
land; and that is why I am here.’” ‘Is it to be believed,” writes Mr. 
Disraeli, speaking in his own proper person, ‘‘ that there are no pecu- 
liar and eternal qualities in a land thus visited, which distinguish it 
from all others? that Palestine is like Normandy or Yorkshire, or even 
Athens or Rome?” Strange, that the country gentlemen of England 
should have adopted this Fetichist for their leader ! 

We have left ourselves but small space to refer to the political career 
of Mr. Disraeli; but it is not necessary we should refer to this at any 
length. In Vivian Grey his political views seemed bounded by a de- 
sire to find a Marquis de Carabas. The feverish excitement of the 
Reform Bill, which stimulated him to become the poet of the epoch, 
brought him out in the character of a Radical, or rather a hater of the 
Whigs—because, after all, he never seems to have clung very closely 
to Radicalism. However, he went down to High Wycombe as a candi- 
date for the borough, in 1832, recommended by Mr. Hume and Sir E. 
L. Bulwer. Mr. O'Connell was, at the same time, applied to for a cha- 
racter. Mr. Disraeli was defeated ; a second election took place in the 
same year, when he was again defeated; and he tried the borough a 
third time, in 1835, when he was a third time defeated. It seems that 
the late Earl Grey, on hearing of Disraeli having contested the Wy- 
combe election with his relative, Colonel Grey, asked of some one the 
question, “* Who is he?” and immediately the young aspirant for par- 
liamentary honours published a furious pamphlet under this title. It 
was originally published by Hatchard of Piccadilly, but is not now to 
be had. It was a furious onslaught on the Whigs—very eloquent, but 
in many places very unintelligible. 

A vacancy in the representation of Marylebone shortly after occur- 
red, on which Disraeli announced himself as a candidate, published 
placards, and canvassed the constituency; but he did not go to the 
poll. Joseph Hume, on whom he called, gave him ‘‘ the cold shoulder ;” 
for the old veteran could not see very clearly through the young poli- 
tician’s hodge-podge notions of Anti Whig Liberalism, Tory Radicalism, 
and Absolutist Democracy, which he had just developed in an address 
to the electors of High Wycombe, under the title of The Crisis Exa- 
mined. So, abandoning the hope of getting into Parliament on Joseph 
Hume’s or Daniel O’Connell’s shoulders, the Young Englander sud- 
denly wheeled round on the other tack, and forthwith came out in the 
character of a fall blown Tory. He went down to Taunton to oppose 
Mr. Labouchere, and was defeated. A furious altercation between him 
and O’Connell afterwards took place, in which the latter denounced 
him, in his usual coarse, Swift-like style, as one who, “‘ if his genealogy 
were traced, would be found to be the true heir-at-law of the impeni- 
tent thief who died upon the cross.” On this, Disraeli, stung to mad- 
ness, challenged Morgan O’Connell to fight him ina duel; but Morgan 
declined; Disraeli was bound over to keep the peace; and the corres- 
pondence was published. In his letter to O'Connell, he concluded with 
these words :—‘* We shall meet at Philippi, where I will seize the first 
opportunity of inflicting castigation for the insults you have lavished 
upon me.” The correspondence was a good deal laughed at, and Dis- 
raeli had by this time certainly succeeded in reducing himself to the 
lowest possible plight as a public man. But he had genius in him, and 
resolution; and he worked his way upward again, as we shall see. 

He began to recover himself through means of the Press—always his 
great power. He wrote a very clever, brilliant, and admirable Essay, 
entitled 4 Vindication of the English Constitution ; and about the same 
time he edited u morning newspaper called The Representative, pub- 
lished by John Murray, which turned out a failure. But soon after, 
he appeared in the 7'imes newspaper, in a series of very clever letters, 
afterwards published in a volume, entitled the Letters uf Runnymede. 
They were racy, brilliant, satirical, and well-informed, though occa- 
sionally rather insolent in their smartness. It is also supposed that, 
about the same time, and even down to a recent date, Mr. Disraeli con- 
tributed frequently to the leading columns of ‘‘ The Thunderer.” 

At length, Mr. Disraeli succeeded in obtaining admission to Parlia- 
ment, as one of the members for the borough of Maidstone. This was 
at the general election in 1837. No great expectations were formed of 
him, and yet there was some curiosity excited respecting his début as 
an orator. He had delivered some blazing philippics against the Whigs 
out of doors, and uttered sundry mystic speeches crammed with classics. 
The gentlemen of the House of Commons expected that Disraeli would 
make a fool of himself; and he did not disappoint them. His first 
effort was a ludicrous failure—his maiden speech was received with 
**loud bursts of laughter.” The newspapers said of him that he went 
up like a rocket, and came down like its stick. You may conceive the 
chagrin of the young legislator—whose speech had been composed in 
the grandest and most ambitious strain of eloquence, but was received 
as it every period concluded a pun or a flash of wit. It wasas if Ham- 
let had been played as a comedy! But towards the conclusion, he 
threw in a sentence worthy of being quoted, for it was a true prophecy. 
Writhing under the shouts of laughter which had drowned so much of 
his studied eloquence, he exclaimed in an almost savage voice—‘‘ I have 
begun several times many things, and have often succeeded at last. I 
shall sit down now, but the time will come when You WILL HEAR ME!” 
The time did come—for Disraeli now stands there in his place, the 
greatest Orator within the walls of the British Parliament. 

The subsequent career of Disraeli furnishes an admirable lesson to 
all men: it shows what determination and energy willdo. For he has 
owed all his success to hard work and patient industry. He began 
carefully to unlearn his faults, to study the character of his audience, 
to cultivate the arts of speech, and to fill his mind with the elements of 
parliamentary knowledge. He soon felt that success in oratory was 
not to be obtained at a bound, but had to be patiently wurked for. His 
triumph did come, but it came slow, and by degrees. He at length 
learned to make the House laugh with him, instead of at him. A year 
and a half elapsed before he again attempted to address the House; and 
then the results of his care and study showed tnemselves in an excel- 
lent speech on the presentation of the Chartist Petition. He had al- 
ready thrown away his poetic and historical imagery, and took his 
stand on facts, feelings, and strong common sense. In the following 
year, he delivered a speech full of strong sympathy for the incarcerated 
Chartists, Lovett and Collins, disclaiming the plea of mercy on the part 
of the state in their behalf, and insisting that they were the really ag- 
grieved parties. His speeches on copyright and education in the fol- 
lowing year were much admired, and also his famous attack on our 
foreign consular establishments in the session of 1842. These speeches 
served to efface the recollection of his first egregious failure, though he 
had not yet achieved a very high position in the house. He was, how- 
ever, steadily working his way towards that, as we shall see. 

In 1844, Mr. Disraeli commenced his series of oratorical attacks on 
Sir Robert Peel, and continued them with invincible pertinacity, and 
with growing power and force of satire until the fall of that lamented 
statesman, and even for some time after. It is said that Disraeli had 
been slighted in his aspirations for office,—at all events, he had been 
overlooked ; for Sir Robert Peel ~~ > preferred to have under him 
men of strongly practical qualities. How that may be, we cannot tell ; 
but certainly, the vehement mal attack,—the stinging, bitter 
satire launched through the teeth,—the almost vengeful wrath with 
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which Disraeli pursued the minister, and met him with his 
shafts at every turn,—exhibit a detefmined personal hostility, which 
must have had its foundation in some slighted ambition or exasperated 
individual feeling. So faras Disraeli was concerned, it was war to 
the knife, and tothe death. A series of assaults, so vindictive, is pro- 
bably quite unexplained in the history of parliamentary warfare. 
There was a large and growing party of malcontents, too, in the house, 
who did not fail to second the satire of Disraeli by their laughter 
and applause. His irony became more and more polished, keen and 
penetrating. His speeches were full of refinement—but equally full 
of venom. The adder lurked under the rose-leaves: the golden ar- 
rows were tipped with deadly poison. No wonder that the sensi- 
tive subject of all those speeches should so often have writhed under 
them; and shuddered under the hands of his ruthless, but too skil- 
ful anatomist. Take a few instances of Disraeli’s satire. On one oc- 
casion, he characterized the Premier as only “‘a great parliamentary 
middleman.” And what is a middleman? “ He was a man who 
bamboozled one party and plundered the other, till, having obtained » 
position to which he was not entitled, he called out *Let us have no 
party! Let us have fixity of tenure!’ This passage however, has 
since been quoted against Mr. Disraelihimself. Then he went on to 
describe his great parliamentary antogonist’s speeches, recorded im 
Hansard, as‘ dreary pages of interminable talk; full of predictions 
falsified, pledges broken, calculations that had gone wrong, and budgets 
that had blown up. And this not relieved by a single original thought, 
a single generous impulse, or asingie happy expression.” Then he 
described the Peel policy as a “system so matter-of-fact, yet so 
fallacious; taking ineverybody, though everybody knew he was de- 
ceived; asystem so mechanical, yet so Machiavellian, that he could 
hardly say what it was, except a sort of humdrum hocus-pocus, im 
which the ‘ Order of the Day’ was moved to take in a nation;” and he 
concluded that speech by calling on the house to prove that * cunning 
is not caution, nor habitual perfidy high policy of state;” exhorting 
them to ** dethrone a dynasty of deception, by putting an end to this 
intolerable yoke of official despotism and parliamentary imposture.” It 
was in the course of the same session (1846) that Mr. Disraeli made the 
happy hit of representing Sir Robert Peel as having “caught the 
Whigs bathing, and run away with their clothes,’—an idea which 
Punch seized upon, and worked out with characteristic vigour. There 
was also a terrible sting in his same off-hand, but perhaps studied, 
remarks on Sir Robert Peel’s habit of quotation, in which he advised 
him to * stich to quotation ; because he never quoted any passage that 
had not oer reecived the full meed of parliamentary approba- 
tion.” Of course, any description would fail to convey the screaming 
delight with which such passable hits were hailed on one side of the 
house, and the blank dismay which they caused on the other. Their 
sting lay in the tone with which the words were uttered, and in the 
position of the contending parties at the time. They were addressed to 
minds familiar with the person attacked, with his history as written 
in Hansard, and hot with the living politics of the day. To us now, 
when appearing for the first time in the printed paper, they may seem 
comparatively dead and pointless. 

Disraeli’s boldness increased with his success. There was no other 
man on his side to compare with him. He towered infinately above the 
host of country gentlemen, who, though exasperated Protectionists, 
were nevertheless, for the most part, dumb, and could only find a vent 
for their eloquence in cheering Disraeli’s bitter attacks on the Premier. 
The session of 1846 brought his oratory to its climax. He then took 
the lead in opposing the Premier’s measure of Corn Law Repeal, and 
delivered on the occasion some of his ablest speeches, full of cutti 
sarcasm and powerful invective: In the debate on the third readin 

the Corn Bill, in a strain of withering irony, he acquitted the Premier 
of meditated deception in his adoption of Free Trade poarat ** seeil 
that he had all along, for thirty or forty years, traded on the ideas 
others ; that his life had been one great appropriation clause ; and thet 
he had ever been the burglar of other men’s intellects.” He also 
denounced him as the “ political pedlar, who, adopting the principles 
of Free Trade, had bought his party in the cheapest market, and sold 
them in the dearest” The feeling which dictated these speeches was 
obviously notso much baesd on deep-rooted convictions as on personal 
malignity and revenge; and though Disraeli’s followers may have 
cheered, they could not but, at the same time, condemn much of what 
he so eloquently uttered. Sir Robert Peel fell from power, and only 
then did his enemy’s attacks cease. 

The subsequent history of Mr. Disraeli is too well known to require 

comment at our hands. We do not here discuss politics of parties, 
In this sketch we have aimed merely at giving an idea of the /i/terateur 
and the statesman, whose talents, energy and industry, have already 
carried him so high, and may possibly carry him still higher. 
With the features and general portraiture of Disraeli the reader of 
Punch is already familiar ; indeed that useful periodical may be regarded 
as a gallery of the portraits of living men of mark. His external ap- 
perance is very characteristic. A face of ashy paleness, large dark 
eyes, curling black hair,a stooping gait, an absorbed look, a shuffling 
walk, these are his external marks ; and once seen, you will remember 
Disraeli again. There is something unusual, something quite foreign, 
in his appearance: and you could not by any possibility mistake him 
for a Saxon. Notwithstanding his position, he isan exceedingly 
isolated being. He makes no intimates,—has few or no personal 
friends,—he seems to be lonely and self-absorbed. He has no confiden- 
tial acquaintances ; living in his own world, and feeding upon his own 
thoughts. 

As an orator, Mr. Disraeli is entitled to a very high rank,—perhaps 
the highest in the present House of Commons. But it must be con- 
fessed that his oratory is entirely intellectual. He never touches the 
heart: his greatest efforts have been satirical,—of the scathing, 
blighting, and destroying kind: his best speeches have been eminently 
of a destructive character. Yet their finish has been perfect,—perfect 
as @ product of the mere intellect. He never carriesaway his auditors 
in a fit of enthusiasm as O'Connell and Shiel could do. The feeling he 
leaves with youis that of high admiration of his intellectual powers,— 
and you cannot help saying. ‘What a remarkably clever orator 
Disraeli is!” Though usually ungainly and somewhat supercilious in his 
action, no speaker can be more effective than he is, in making his 
* points.” His by-play as actors call it, is perfect ; and to his sneers 
and sarcasms he gives the fullest force by the most subtle modulations 
of his voice, by transient expressions of the features, and by the always 
inimitable shrug; and, while the house is convulsed by the laughter 
which he has raised at an adversary’s expense, he himself usually 
remains as apparently unmoved and impassive as if he were not am 
actor in the scene. 

Such is but a brief and imperfect sketch of this remarkable man,— 
now the Chancellor of the British Exchequer. His position is a loft 
one, and he has earned it solely by his talent and industry. He 
has already achieved success in many ways; but he is competent to do 
much more. Whether he succeed as a great statesman, and found am 
enduring reputation as a patriot and benefactor of men, depends entirely 
upon himself. 








A WALK TO WILDBAD. 


So wie ein Mann, der durchaus bis zum innersten Kerne gesund ist 
Nie der Gesundheit denkt, noch des Gangs der rustige W and'rer, 
Voss's Iayllen. 

Doubtlessly many of my readers were struck, on perusing the tales 
brought by English newspapers of the almost daily outbreaks in the 
German Annus Mirabilis, 1848, at seeing the Turner assume @ notori- 
ous pre eminence as the instigators and promoters of rebellion. This 
was more especially the case with the Turner of Hanau and the Ober- 
land, on account of their proximity to Frankfurt ; and as [am not aware 
that any detailed account of them has been submitted to the English 
reading public, and as, besides, they were my companions on my pre- 
sent tour, a few remarks may not be out of place. 

The Turner, then, are ostensibly a number of young men who meet 
for the purpose of developing their bodily strength by gymnastic exer- 
cises; but, im reality, as one of their first laws states, the Turner Bund 
is constituted for the physical and moral improvement of the members. 
Each separate Turnverein is under the jurisdiction of a Kreis Verein, 
and these again under that of the Haupt or General Verein, which held 
its periodical meetings at Hanau—a town, by the way, which has al- 
ways been looked upon suspiciously by the government ever since the 
meeting of students in 1832, at the Hambacher Schloss. Vater Jahn 
was for a long time president of the united Turnverein of Germany, till 
his senile vanity led him to apprehend danger at the hands of his sons. 
He therefore uttered his recantation, or, ag he termed it, his Schwanen 
Rede, in the St. Paul’s Kirche, at Frankfurt, though his opponents 
were inclined to regard his swans as geese. He was the first originator 
of the Turner Bund, probably from some fond reminiscences of the 
Prussian Tergend Bund, to which he had belonged in his young days; 
and was ever & conspicuous object from the immense white beard he 
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wore flaun im the breeze, and the linen jacket he never exchanged 
for warmer clothing in the severtst weather. Under his presidency, 
the Bund consisted of 150,000 members, and would have formed a dan- 
gerous body, had they at all iaterfered in pelitics. This fortunately 
was not the case, and their youthful effervescence found a vent in sing- 
patriotic songs, directed against the French, especially Becker's 
rie * Sie sollen [hn nicht haben, den freien Deutschen Rhein,” writ- 
ten in 1842, when M. Thiers made some tentatives to regain the Rhen- 
igh shore as the natural boundary of France. However, in 1848, the 
revolutionary caldron boiled over. Jahn was weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, and a more energetic man chosen to occupy his 
. Many new laws were made, and a deliberative council summoned 

to Hanau, to which all the Turnverein were invited to send representa- 
tives. About 800 responded to the call. Aftera séance of two days, 
during which many violent speeches were uttered, the Empire was car- 
ried against the Republic by @ majority of six. But this was in the 
time of the ‘‘ Einheits Schwindelei,” and the King of Prussia’s hollow 
toasts ; and the executive council plainly showed afterwards which way 
their wishes tended. Among the laws relative to the government of 
the Turnverein, one was passed by which each member was bound to 
psy one kreuzer weekly to the Haupt Cassa in Hanau, making an an- 
nual sum of 130,000 florins, or rather more than £10,000. This fact 
throws a strong light on the frequent outbreaks at Frankfurt, Mayence, 
and elsewhere, for we now see whence money was derived to set them 
in motion, and men collected for such purposes. In addition to this, 
subsidies were voted to Hecker and Struvé on their irruption into Ba- 
den, and after they were repelled the exiles in Strasburg were sup- 

from the same source. 

All the members wear the same uniform—a linen jacket, loose trou- 
sers of the same material, and a cap bearing a silver cross formed o 
four F.’s, the initials of the words “frisch, fromm, frey, froh,” the 
motto of the society, set in a wreath of oak leaves. The head cover- 
pe however, differs in nearly every town, many wearing Schlapphute 

gre » black, or white felt. 

he Turnlocale is a large room in an inn, where the members assem- 
ble, filled with pictures, caricatures of every description, while the red 
flags of the different companies hang round the walls. Beer and tobac- 
©0, without which nothing can be done in Germany, help to while the 
hours away while the business of the society is being discuesed, and 
new members enrolled. In the summer months, on féte days Turn- 
fahrten are held ; and during holidays, such as Easter and Whitsuntide, 
more extended expeditions into the country are made, at one of which, 
to Wildbad, it was my fortune, as the French say, to assist. 

At four in the morning of Whit-Monday, we assembled, in number 
about eighty, before the railway station, to proceed in that manner to 
Carlsruhe, as there was nothing worth visiting en route to that city. 
The band was among the number, and as they were public-spirited 
enough to encumber themselves with their brazen instruments, we pre- 
sented a very martial appearance while marching through the more se- 

uestered villages. My readers must be pleased to bear in mind that 
this was the very season of disturbances, when each man spoke of wars 
and rumours of wars, and the peasants had hardly got over the fright 
to which they had been subjected in the preceding February, when 
hoarly expecting the French to pass the Rhine. 

We arrived at Durlach after an hour’s sharp walking through a mag- 
nificent avenue of lime trees, which extends the whole way from Carls- 
ruhe. Durlach is a fine old-fashioned town, once the residence of the 
Markgraves of Baden Durlach, the elder branch of the present reign- 
ing family. A round tower, currently stated to have been built by the 
Romans, overlooks the town, to which a melancholy celebrity is attach- 
ed, in consequence of a lady of high rank throwing herself and her two 
children from the summit of it, in consequence of some family jealousy. 
Thence our road led us to Wilferdingen, where it was arranged our 
first night’s quarters should be established. As it was impossible to 
obtain beds for such a numerous party as ours, the landlord was ne- 
cessitated to strew a quantity of trusses of hay in a barn, to which the 
mares retired, after discussing a hearty supper of potato soup. 

t three the next morning, the revei//e was sounded ; and after a re- 
freshing turn at the pump, we set out for Pforzheim, a large manufac- 
turing town, filled with jewellers and tobacco merchants, who, by the 
way, favoured the Exhibition with specimens of their industry. The 
church, which we visited, is a very handsome Gothic edifice, containing 
some remarkable monuments ; among them one of marble, raised by 
the present grand-duke, to his father Carl Friedrich; and another, erect- 
ed by —— subscription, in memory of the 600 Pforzheimer whg fell 
in the Thirty Years’ War, at Wimpfen, while fighting for their religion 
and their country against Tilly. As it was no part of our plan to ex- 
eee money in luxurious living, we remained no long time in Pforz- 

eim, but set out for a small village called Tiefenbronn, where we ac- 
tually took the inn by storm. Linen jackets might be seen in every 

t of the house, from “ garret to basement,” or looking from ‘‘ win- 

ow and casement.”’ The landlord was so utterly dumb-foundered (the 
only word which will fully convey my meaning), that he let us do much 
as we pleased, and I really fancy would have suffered us to depart 
without payment, had such been our intention. He put me in mind of 
Pillet, senior, after the rioters had visited him ; for he faintly remark- 
ed, he believed there was a trifle to settle. 

Our next march brought us to Maulbronn, in Wirtemberg, through 
an extraordinary quantity of apple and pear trees, which lined both 
sides of the —— and the fruit of which we appropriated, thinking it 
but right to despoil the Swabes. I imagine the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must have an annual sum voted in his budget for the proper 
maintenance of the frontier, for we past at least 200 sign-posts ina 
distance of about ten miles, painted with the Wirtembergevis colours, 
and bearing the royal arms. Every now and then we were remind- 
ed of our being in a Catholic neighbourhood, by seeing gigantic crufix- 
es, carved in wood, and bearing all the insignia of our Saviour’s pas 
sion—for instance, nails, dice-boxes, swords, &c. At Lautenbronn, by 
German measurement abcut a pipe and a half from Maulbronn, we pass- 
ed a very beautiful Gothic chapel, now, unfortunately, converted into 
2a cow-shed—the high altar and crucifix carved in stone still remain 
entire. At Maulbronn there are fortunately two inns, and we there- 
fore contrived to procure beds for the whole party, though at only one 
of them could anything eatable or potable be procured, for at the 
other they had positively nothing in the house but an execution. 
Our arrival excited no small alarm among the Beamten of the town, 

the Burgermeister had some thoughts of calling on the Rathsdeiner 
te arrest us all, but his fears were assuaged when he found that we 
only on pleasure intent. This most servile servant of his most trans- 
parent majesty doffed his dignity, and even accepted our invitation to 
crack a bottle. Maulbronn was, in the good old times, perhaps the 
most splendid of all the monastic buildings in the south of Germany; 
ample traces of this are furnished in the beautiful though ruined build- 
ing, and in the care with which the surrounding country is laid out in 
terraces, for the proper cultivation of the vine. It has been secular- 
ised, and converted intoa Protestant government school. The Burger- 
meister, on the next morning, was kind enough to act as our cicerone. 
He first led us into the chapel, which bore evident marks of its pristine 
splendour, in the beautifully carved sedilia ; but the painted windows 
have been removed by the above-mentioned ‘‘ transparency,” to deco- 
rate a pet church of his own at Cannstadt, near Stuttgardt. That which 
struck us with the most surprise, was to see the marks of monastic feet 
deeply worked in the oaken floor, where the monks had literally shuf- 
fied off their mortal coil—this was a convincing proof of their piety and 
their weight., The seats themselves were a perfect specimen of inge- 
nious torture; they were so contrived that the sitter would require all 
his wits to keep his balance, and if happening to fall asleep, he would 
inevitably come down with a squelch on the ground, no doubt to the 
great amusement of his brethren. The worthy Burgermeister next led 

us to the refectory, now converted into a barn, where he directed our 
mg | glances to a large pillar with an orifice in the centre, through 
which, he asserted with the utmost seriousness, a stream of red wine 
used to pour while the monks of old were dining. But now no signs 
bore evidence of the jovial race they were, and the loud « Ha, ha!” 
agen the old oak wall, had been long hushed. Thence we pro- 
—_ to the cloisters, which are somewhat larger than those of St. 
pe! A Magdalene at Oxford, but the carved work is mucb more elabo- 
y executed. The predominant figure is that of the Maulesel or 
a Rg ow gives its name to the town, and is represented in every 
"s u rev Position. In the centre is the large fountain, or 
n, In @ better state of preservation than any other part of the 
js pes. Pe heen because monks are usually afflicted with hydropho- 
bia, holiness and dirt generally go together. 

At about eleven o'clock we took Dave of our friendly guide, and 
started for Neuenbronn, which place we reached about nightfall, after 
be ber Renee through some very romantic scenery. As there was a lit- 
tle about procuring sufficient food for so large & party, the 
landiord his nets at our disposal, and after pulling off our shoes 
and gs, we had @ glorious haul of trout in the river, which is 
strictly preserved for the use of amateur fishermen. , 




















The next mevaing we set out for Wildbad, along a most exquisite road, 
which wound round the base of a huge mountain, till we arrived ata 
village called Calw, where we made mid-day. And here occured the 
most extraordinary incident of our whole journey. Will my readers 
credit it, that, in this sequestered Wirtembergeois village, [ saw the 
wires and posts which usually indicate the presence of the electric te- 
legraph on our railways? I instinctively felt that I had made a grand 
discovery, which would serve to enrol my name on the pages of history 
by the side of those of Cook, Humboldt and Layard. The present 
claimants of gratitude and renown for the invention of the electric tele- 
graph were evidently base impostors—had shamelessly taken advantage 
of the science of a Suabe, who was born to blush unseen, and robbed 
him of all the credit due to him. In my generous indignation, I deter- 
mined his merits and name should no longer be hid under a bushel, 
and, therefore, began inquiring of the landlord where this wundervol- 
ler kopf resided. To my dreadful abashment, I found I had been a lit- 
tle too precipitate in drawing my conclusion, and that my fancied tele- 
graph was merely a method of communication with the village constable 
—probably invented by some lazy Burgermeister. The wire, commenc- 
ing in the dread functionary’s bedroom, was attached to a bell in the 
Rathdiener’s house ; and when the night was cold, or the Burgermeister 
tired, he could snmmon his assistant to his aid whenever a pothouse 
dispute required his presence. As too, in this instance, they lived at 
different ends of the village, this only served to render the affair still 
more conspicuous. , 
We arrived at Wildbad about two o'clock, fired with the expectation 
of seeing some really glorious scenery—as the nawe led us to infer; 
but this, too, was amistake. There was nothing at all wild about the 
place, and the landscape was of an every-day sort of character. Be- 


f | sides, however picturesque the place might naturally be, the presence 


of the great overgrown hotels would be sufficient to destroy the effect. 
The Badhaus is a very handsome edifice, built at the expense of the 
overnment, containing four public and some twenty private baths. 
he water is excessively hot and beneficial in scrofulous and rheumatic 
complaints, ample proof of which we had while walking through the 
streets. Barring our own party, I really believe we did not see halfa 
dozen people in the proper possession of their health; at every corner 
we stumbled over Bath chairs, in which the valetudinarians were being 
dragged to or from the Kursaal. To the credit of the government, there 
is an excellent hospital open to all, without distinction of country or 
sect, where a trifling sum is demanded for board and lodging, and this 
only in the case of a patient being in a condition to pay it. J 

Wildbad must have suffered an extraordinary change since the time 
when, as old Ubland sings to us, the Count Eberhard der Greiner was 
surprised here by his arch-enemies, the Counts Wolf von Wunnenstein 
and Ebersteinburg, while trying to get rid of his gout. He escaped on 
the back of a faithful shepherd, who hid him in one of the surrounding 
forests. Our poet-laureate was never weary of repeating the ballad, 
and pointed to the neighbouring mountains, in the vain hope of discov- 
ering the forest-clad retreat he reached in safety. . 

*~ * * 

But revenons a nos moutons. We soon made our arrangements for 
leaving such a melancholy place as Wildbad, for all we had to do was 
to find a guide to lead us over the mountains into the Murgthal ; and 
this we fortunately effected by falling in with an old peasant who lived 
in Baden, and had come across to visit some relations. The only disa- 
greeable thing was that peculiar efiluvia emanating from two immense 
bags of sawer-kraut and pickled beans which had been graciously pre- 
sented to him by his friends; but this we rectified by keeping as far as 
possible from him. The road he led us was up an excessively steep 
mountain immediately in the rear of the Bad, which gave our legs 
plenty of exercise. On reaching level ground, the first thing that struck 
us was a large square tower, or blockhouse, about thirty feet high ; and 
this we found, on inquiring from the guide, had been erected, in com- 
munication with several others we afterwards passed, in the war of 
1792, as @ line of defence against the French. They had been of some 
service in their day, but were now in a decayed condition, and only 
served as a refuge for the charcoal-burners. These fellows, by the way 
must have a merry time of it in summer, and many a fine roebuck is 
set to roast before their fires. It is rather strange we never hear of 
young adventurous spirits taking to this line of life. Perhaps, however, 
it is not sufficiently romantic, though, at any rate, it would be safer 
than 1 robber line, which, thanks to Schiller, so many untamed youths 
selected. 

After some few hours’ walking we arrived at Kaltenbronn, a Jagd 
Haus belonging to the grand-duke, and chietly maintained for the pur- 
— of shooting the duerhahn, or bustard. It is a very strongly -built 

ouse; and it is, indeed, requisite it should be so, for the gamekeeper 
assured us that it was no uncommon occurrence for himself and family 
to be snowed up for weeks together. After refreshing ourselves with 
beer and wine, we descended into the Murgthal, where we stopped for 
the night at Forbach. 

We were induced to stop here longer than we had originally intended, 
by the intimation that a Schwellung was about to take place, a sight 
well worth being present at. The next morning a party of us accom- 
panied the Revier Forster along the banks of the Murg to Schwarzen- 
bach, in Wirtemberg, from which place we climbed up a hill, and at 
length arrived at the sluice-gates. About half a mile of water had been 
dammed up, covered with timber of every description. Two large 
wooden gates, somewhat resembling our English lock gates, confined it 
at one extremity, about twenty feet above the bed of the stream; so 
that, on their being opened, the wood and water would gain sufficient 
impetus to find their way down the mountain into the Murg. As the 
Revier Forster told us we had better witness the progress of the water 
from below, we went down the other side of the hill looking towards 
Forbach, and took up cur position on the other side of the stream, be- 
neath some fir trees, waiting patiently till eleven o’clock, when the 
gates would be opened. We could see before us about four hundred 
yards up the stream, which, immediately in front of us, rushed beneath 
a solid stone bridge, with a fall of about fifteen feet. We heard the 
pent-up waters long before we could see them, es they bore their crash- 
ing burden towards us, till suddenly the first log made its appearance 
round a projecting rock. In its wake came every description of timber 
— pine, elm, oak, ash, &c.—all leaping frantically one above the other, 
and of all dimensions, from the stately tree, which would hereafter find 
its way to Holland, down to the humble Brennholz, about to seek an 
ignominious fate in a bourgeois kitchen. This waterfall of wood lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, and we were informed that upwards of 60,- 
000 K/after had been floated down. The K/after is something like what 
the Americans call a cord of wood~—a solid cube of six feet in length by 
six in breadth. These Schwellungen take place twice in the year, and 
are usually witnessed by a considerable number of persons. It is, in 
truth, one of the most picturesque of the various methods by which 
ow is transferred from its native forost to a home on the watery 

eep. 

On our return to Forbach, we started homewards along the Valley of 
the Murg, the great attraction to visitors at Baden. Baden, on account 
of the magnificent view to be enjoyed, especially from Schloss Eberstein. 
The scenery the whole way from Forbach to Obersroth is exquisitely 
beantiful, the brawling stream making its way through a succession of 
orchards, prairie, and masses of rocks, while villages in abundance 
give a charming relief to the picture. Weissenbach is the chief place 
in the valley, before arriving at Gernsbach, and is rendered conspicu- 
ous in the view from Eberstein, on account of the Gothic church lately 
erected there. The path from Obersroth winds through the vineyards 
which produce the famous wine called Ebersteiner Blut. It may be 
procured at the chditeau—that is to say, the red sort, as the white is ex- 
clusively kept for the grand-ducal table The writer was once fortu- 
nately witness of a glorious night illumination which took place here 
under the auspices of the people of Gernsbach, as a token of gratitude 
to the grand-duke for the establishment of a bailiwickinthattown. A 
procession of 250 persons, each bearing a lighted torch, ascended the 
path from Obersroth; the bridges of Gernsbach and Weissenbach were 
brilliantly illuminated; floats bearing huge bonfires descended the 
stream, while blazing beacons were suddenly kindled on the surround. 
ing hills. The effect was superb in the extreme, and to enhance the 
general satisfaction, the grand-duke was graciously pleased to express 
his thanks from the balcony : to whicha worthy citizen replied ‘* Brauch’ 
nit zu danken, Majestat!” 

From Eberstein we proceeded along the new road to Baden, formed 
by the grand-duke at a vast expense, and waich put his engineering 
staff on their mettle. On arriving at Lichtenthal, we found a number 
of tables prepared for us on the pelowse before the Grafshe Bierbrane- 
rey, where we sate till a late hour, refreshing ourselves with beer, and 
telling of the wonders we had seen in foreign parts. 

The following extract from the ‘‘ Stuttgardter Beobachter,” done 
quite literally into English by that eminent hand, the writer, as the old 
newspaper advertisements would say, served to recall our trip to our 
memory, when it had almost been forgotten in the weightier political 
events of the season : 
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** Information being received at the ~~ pe Police Bureau, that a part 
of rebels (probably belonging to the b: of the God forgotten Hecker) 
had crossed our frontier and sought toenkindle in our ace-loving pea- 
santry a desirefor innovation and outbreak against our beloved monarch 
the heroic Sergeant Mangelbacher was detached to hold them in check. 
However, on oe at od gee: indicated, it was discovered that the 
so-called patriots had retired, evidently disconcerted by the fidelity and 
— - the law which our worthy compatriots ever display in the 
our of need.” 





THE MOONLIGHT RIDE. 


A number of years ago, a gentleman in Clydesdale offered me a situa. 
tion as head-groom, which I accepted. He had one horse which was 
kept'in a stable by himself, and was, without exception, the ugliest and 
most savage animal of his kind I had ever seen. There was not & single 
point of a strong or a fast horse about him. He was as black as char. 
coal; he was named Satan, and richly did he deserve the name. He 
would fly at you, like a dog, with his teeth ; attempt to beat you down 
with his fore-feet; and strike round a corner at you with his hind 
ones. He had beaten off all the rough-riders, grooms, and jockeys in 
that part of the country. 

After being in the place for a few days, I was asked by the gentleman, 
if I thought I could make anything of Satan. I replied that if he beat 
me, he would be the only horse which had ever done so; but still I con- 
sidered him to be by far the most savage I had ever seen. “ Try him to- 
morrow at one o’clock,” said he, as he turned to go away : ‘I will have 
a few friends with me to see how you succeed.” 

I determined, however, to try him that night, and without any wit- 
ness to see whether I succeeded or not. My room was over the stables, 
and as the moon did not rise till eleven o'clock, I threw myself upon 
the bedclothes,,and, contrary to my intention, fell asleep. When I 
awoke, it was twelve, the moon was shining brightly, and rendering 
everything as visible as if it were day. 

I went down to the stable with a bridle prepared for the purpose, 
and a heavily-loaded whip in my hand. I knew that it would be im- 

ossible to saddle him; and, indeed, I should be safer on his bare back, 
in the event of his throwing himself down. I opened the stable-door 
gently, and there he was prone on his side, his legs and neck stretched 
out, as I have often seen horses lying after sore fatigue. I clapped my 
knee upon his head, loosed the collar that bound him, slipped the bit 
into his mouth, buckled the throat-band, raised him to his feet, backed 
him out, and leaped upon his back before he had time to get his eyes 
right opened. But open them now he did, and that with a vengeance ; 
he pawed, and struck the walls with his fore feet, till the fire flashed 
from the stones; and then he reared till he fell right back upon the 
pavement. I was prepared for this, and slipped off him as he went down, 
and then leaped on him again as he rose. I had not as yet touched him 
with whip, bridle, or spur; but now I gave him the curb and the 
spurs at the same instant, He gave one mad bound, and then went off 
at arate that completely eclipsed the speed of the fleetest horse I had 
ever ridden. He could not trot, but his gallop was unapproachable, 
and consisted in a succession of leaps, performed with a precision, velo- 
city, and strength, absolutely bewildering 

He fairly overturned all my preconceived notions of a fast horse. On 
he thundered, till we came under the shadow of a fir- wood, and then, 
whether out of mischief or dread of the darkness, he halted instan- 
taneously, his fore feet so close together that you might have put them 
into a bucket. Owing to the depression of his shoulders—for he had 
no more withers than an sconetlie way that he jerked down his head, 
and the suddennes of the stop, a monkey, although he bad beer hold- 
ing on with his teeth, must have been unseated. For me, I was pitched 
along way over his head, but alighted upon a spot so soft and mossy, 
that it looked as if some kind hand had purposely prepared it for me. 
Had I been in the slightest degree stunned, or unable to regain my 
feet, that instant he would have torn me to pieces with his teeth, and 
beaten my mangled body into the earth with his hoofs. But I at once 
sprang to my feet, and faced him. I could have escaped by leaping into 
the wood; but my blood was up, my brain clear, and my heartgave 
not one extra pulsation. There he stood upon his hind-legs nearly 
upright, beating the air with his fore-feet, his mouth open, his upper 
lip curled, his under one drawn down, his large white teeth glancing 
like ivory in the moonlight. As soon as he saw me upon my feet, he 
gave a yell such asI had never heard from a horse before, save once, 
and which I believe is never elicited from that animal, except when 
under the domig@tion of frantic rage or fear. 

This unearthly cry roused every living thing within hearing. An 
army of rooks, startled from their encampment in the wood, circled 
and wheeled between us and the moon, shading her light, and filling 
the midnight air with their discordant screams. This attracted the 
attention of Satan, and bringing his fore feet to the ground, he pricked 
up his ears, and listened. I sprang forward, seized him by the mane, 
and vaulted upon his back. As I stooped forward to gather up the 
reins, which were dangling from his head, he caught me by the cuff of 
the jacket—luckily it was but the cuff !—and tore it up to the shoulder. 
Instantiy he seized me again ; but this time he succeeded rather better, 
having a small! portion of the skin and flesh of my thigh between his 
teeth. The intense pain occasioned by the bite, or rather bruise, of a 
horse’s mouth, can only be properly judged of by those who have felt it. 
I was the madder of the two now; and of all animals, an enraged man is 
the most dangerous and the most fearless. I gave him a blow between 
the ears with the end of the whip; and he went down at once, stunned 
and senseless, with his legs doubled up under him, and his nose buried 
in the ground. I drew his fore-legs from under him, that he might 
rise the more readily, and then lashed him into life. He turned his 
head slowly round, and looked at me, and then I saw that the savage 
glare ‘of his eye was nearly quenched, and that, if I could follow up 
the advantage I had gained, I should ultimately be the conqueror. 
now assisted him to rise, mounted him, and struck at once with whip 
and spur. He gave a few bounds forward, a stagger or two, and then 
fell heavily upon his side. I was nearly under him; however, I did 
save my distance, although that was all. I now began to feel sorry for 
him ; his wonderful speed had won my respect; and as I was far from 
being naturally cruel, whip or spur I never used except in cases of 
necessity : sol thought I would allow him to lie for a few minutes, if 
he did not incline to get up of himself. However, as I had no faith in 
the creature, I sat down upon him, and watched him intently. He lay 
motionless with his eyes shut; and had it not been for the firm and fast 
beat of his heart, I should have considered him dying from the effects 
of the blow ; but the strong pulsation told me that there was plenty of 
lifein him; and I enapested that he was lying qui t, meditating mis- 
chief, I was right. Every muscle began presently to quiver with 
suppressed rage. He opened his eyes, and gave me a look, in which 
fear and fury were strangely blended. I am not without superstitior, 
and for an instant I quailed under that look, as the thought struck me, 
that the black, unshapely brute before me might actually be the spirit 
indicated by his name. With a muttered growl at my folly, I threw the 
idea from me—leaped up—seized the reins—with a lash and a cry wade 
him spring to his feet—mounted him as he rose and struck the spurs 
into his sides. He reared and wheeled; but finding that he could not 
get rid of me, and being unable to stand the torture of the spurs, which 
I used freely (it was no time for mercy !) he gave two or three plunges, 
and then bounded away at that dreadful leaping gallop—that p*ce 
which seemed peculiarly his own. I tried to moderate his.speed with 
the bridle; but found to my surprise, that I had no command over him. 
I knew at once that something was wrong, as, with the bit I had in his 
mouth, I ought to have had the power to have broken his jawbone 
stooped forward to escertain the cause ; the loose curb dangling at the 
side of his head gave a satisfactory explanation. I 

He had it all his own way now; he was fairly off with me; and all 
could do was to bear his head as well up as I could, to prevent him 
from stumbling. However, as it would have been bad policy to let bim 
know how much he was master, I gave him an occasional touch with 
the spur, as if wishing him to accelerate his pace ; and when he made 
an extra bound, I patted him on the neck, as if pleased with his per- 
formance. ‘ 

A watery cloud was passing over the face of the moon, which rep- 
dered everything dim and indistinct, as we tore away down a grassy 
slope; the view terminating in a grove of tall trees, situated upon 4 
rising ground. Beyond the dark outline of the trecs, I saw ®° 
thing. ‘ 

= we neared the grove, Satan slackened his speed; this I thought 
he did with a view to crush me against the trunks of the trees. To pre 
vent him from having time to do this, I struck him with the opare. an 
away again he went like fury. As he burst through the trees, I — 
my head forward upon his neck, to prevent myself from being ean ~“ 
by the lower branches. In doing this, the spurs accidentally + she 
contact with his sides. He gave one tremendous leap forward— 





. . beac 
round sank under his feet—the horse was thrown over bis own 
wat was jerked into the air—and, amid an avalanche of earth and 
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were hurled = a perpendicular bank into the brown, 
waters of the Clyde. 

ewollen to a bend in the river, the force of the current was directed, 

per particular spot, and had undermined it; and although 

enough to beara man ora horse, under ordinary circumstances, 

parry Dar at once it thundered under the desperate leap of Satan. How- 

oe it did not signify, as nothing could have prevented us from surg- 
rae into the water at the next bound. } 

v1 large quantity of rain had fallen in the upper part of the shire ; 

the river mo full from bank to a I was ary 

o the place; indeed, so much so, that I had supposed we 

. Pe Aes bol er river. This, combined with the suddenness of 

the sheck, and the appearance ofa turbid, rapid river—sweeping down 

trees, brush wood, branches, hay, corn, and straw before it, with resist- 

less force—was so foreign to my idea of the calm, peaceful Clyde, that 

when I rose to the surface, I was quite bewildered, and had very se- 
rious doubts as to my own identity. é : 

I was roused from this state of bewilderment by the snorting and 
splashing of the horse : he was making a bold attempt to scale the per- 

ndicular bank. Had I been thrown into the bod7 of the stream, I 
ghould have been swept away, and the animal must have perished ; but 
in all heavy rapid runs of water, salt or fresh, there is what is termed an 
eddy stream, running close in-shore, in acontrary direction to the main 
body of the water I have seen Highlanders in their boats catching 
fish in the eddy stream of the gulf of Corrievrekin, within a short dis- 
tance of the main tide, which, had it but got the slightest hold on their 
boat, would have swept them with fearful velocity into the jaws of the 
roaring gulf. I was caught by this eddy, which kept me stationary, 
and enabled me, by a few strokes, to reach the horse's side. To cross 
the river, or to land here, was alike impossible; so I took the reins in 
my right hand, wheeled the horse from the bank, and dashed at once 
with him into the strength of the current. Away we went, Satan and 
I, incapital spirits both; not adoubt of our effecting a safe landing ever 
crossing my mind. And the horse evinced his certainty upon that sub- 
ject, by snatching 4 bite out of a heap of hay that floated at his side, 
and eating it as composedly as if he had been in the stable. — 

We soon swept round the high bank that had caused our misfortune, 
and came to a level part of the country, which was flooded far up into 
the fields. I then struck strongly out in aslanting direction for the 
shore and soon had the satisfaction of finding myself once more upon 
the green turf. Satan shook himself, pricked up his ears, and gave a 
low neigh. I then stroked him, and spoke kindly to him. He re- 
turned the caress by licking my hand. Poor fellow! he had contracted 
a friendship for me in the water—a friendship which terminated only 
with his life; and which was rendered the more valuable by his never 
extending it to another living thing.—Chambers. 
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and, in consequence, 





THE MILITIA BILL. 


Habituated as the country has become to eccentric action on the part 
of its statesmen, it is still scarcely possible to repress astonishment at 
the progress of the Militia Bill. A measure of which the grounds prove 
daily more indefinite, the purpose more obscure, and the effect more 
doubtful, is passing through Parliament with majorities on the increase 
every evening. Throughout the whole discussion it has been found im- 
possible to certify the to proposition on wh:ch the bill assumed to 
proceed. Our national defences, it was urged, were insufficient, but 
nobody can ascertain what those defences are. It was said that an aux- 
iliary force was urgently necessary, so much so, indeed, as to call for 
the action even of a provisional Cabinet and an expiring Parliament. 
It now seems that this urgency has no substantial existeuce, for eight 
months are to be allowed for what is termed an ‘‘ experiment.” It was 
said that we are called upon to provide against attack—against a coup 
de main, in fact, which might ruin us in a week. The provision ac- 
tually recommended contemplates no such emergency ; on thecontrary, 
says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the force to be raised is not such 
as could ‘‘ encounter the veteran armies of the States of Europe,” 
though these alone could furnish our antagonists. To describe the mi- 
litia as such a species of protection is a ‘* misrepresentation,” nothing 
being intended beyond ‘a first step in the right direction”—a simple 
“foundation of a constitutional system of national defence.”” Our ac- 
tual position, therefore, appears to be this, that whereas “ the militia” 
is a force to be called out on emergency according to certain prescribed 
regulations, the force in question, although it is to take the name of a 
militia, is to be called out according to other regulations, and not 
against any emergency at all. It is very plain that nothing less than 
the involuntary aid of a suicidal opposition could bave carried such a 
measure through Parliament; but, as the majorities are actually on 
record, and as Mr. Walpole’s force does really seem likely to be called 
into being, it may be of some interest to define its shape and quality. 

The characteristics of a militia, as distinguishable from a regular 
army, are these,—that its officers, instead of being nominated by the 
Crown, are appointed, on certain territorial qualifications, by the lieu- 
tenants of counties, and that its rank and file are raised by conscrip- 
tion instead of by voluntary enlistment The first of these character- 
istics was in great part surrendered at the outset, and it became evi- 
dent in the debate on Thursday evening that the point was untenable 
altogether. Up to and inclusive of the rank of captain all qualifications 
are to be dispensed with at once, and, if the applicant for a commission 
has previously held equal runk in the service of Her Majesty or the 
East India Company, he is forthwith to be held qualified tor any rank 
whatever. ‘* The object of this alteration,” as Mr. Walpole very truly 
observed, “‘ must have been obvious to the committee—it was to get good 
officers to command the militia.” Exactly so; but did not Mr. Walpole 
see that this was at once renouncing, as far as officers were concerned, 
the principle of a militia force for the principle of aregular force? We 
are perfectly ready to acknowledge that special aptitudes and protes- 
sional experience are better qualifications for soldiership than the pos 
session of so many hides of land; but when the militia provides one 
condition and the rezular army another, why take that of the latter, 
and still pretend adherence to the former? The moral of three hours’ 
discussion was simply this—that the officers of the proposed “ militia” 
should be assimilated as much as possible to the officers of the line. 

Supposing, however, that under the name of one force, and with the 
qualities of another, we obtain, as we no doubt shall, an effective staff 
of officers, what kind of force will these officers command ? In the first 
place, the numbers proposed stand at 80,000, of which 50,000 are to be 
raised this year. As regards the success of the levy, siuce Mr. Disraeli 
declares the ‘* conviction” of the Government that it is practicable, and 
Mr. Cobden has prophecied that it will not be so, we have no option but 
to presume that 50,000 men of some description or other will be forth. 
coming. These are to be raised by voluntary enlistment, with the at. 
traction of a liberal bounty, the characteristic feature of conscription 
being renounced altogether, and are to be disciplined by 600 drill-ser- 
geants, who can be “* borrowed,” we are told, without the smallest dif- 
ficulty, from the regular regiments at home —an additional evidence, 
surely, of the effectiveness of this indefinable force. We may conclude, 
therefore, that in the course of this year the country will possess 50,000 
men, termed militiamen, and made as much like soldiers as can be con- 
trived by 600 good drill-sergeants in 21 days. Now, if the only purpose 
of this levy is to provide the “ first foundations of a certain system of 
certain defences.” there is no denying that the object may be attained, 
a8 it would indeed, by a levy of 800 men drilled by 60 drill-sergeants 
for 21 hours. Anything does for a beginning; but is this what the 
country has been expecting, or what our statesmen originally proposed ? 
We think not. 

Without offending against the diplomatic “ reserve” which has been 
rather inculeated than observed in these debates, we may plainly say 
that this force must of necessity be provided against invasion, and in- 
vasion only. An armed body which is never to quit the kingdom can 
only be directed against such antogonists as shall come to the kingdom 
to seek it. Now, it is morally certain that these antagonists, if they 
ever appear at all, will be selected from the very best and most highly 
disciplined forces of the invading State. No person can gainsay this 
&ssumption ; and what then, we ask, becomes of a force which will not 
only, in the opinion of all military men, be ill-calculated for the en- 
counter thus presented, but is confessedly and avowedly incompetent in 
the ‘nticipations of its own advocates? If the armament we are raising 
18 not to be measured with the “ veteran legions of the world,” what is 
its use and duty? To prepare the way? But the way still leads, and 

must always lead, in this same direction. The ultimate function and 
Scope of a militia force can never be any other than to resist the disci- 

lined armies of other States brought to our own shores for the conflict. 

hat, then is Mr. Disraeli’s « foundation ?” and how and what is the 
Superstructure to be erected on it? Are his volunteers to be qualified 
pad this encounter at any future time? If not, to what end does this 
or iP in the right direction” conduct us? If so, how many years, at 

a in the year. will make soldiers of militiamen, who, at the end 
a eir fifth year, will be quitting the service? Is it expected that at 

Y period during the next five years our 50,000 volunteers will be fit 
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for the duties which, on their behalf, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now declines? If not, what are theduties before them ? and why should 
there be any “ militia” at all. 

We do not see how it can be denied that the force now tobe raised at 
some expense of money and more of odium will leave the country ex- 
actly where it was in respect of the only danger which the public had 
in view, while it will effect nothing but what might with general ac- 
quiescence be left undone. Considering certain circumstances which 
it is accounted polite not to mention more particularly, there did pre- 
vail a very current impression that we ought to be effectually protected 
against the contingency ofan armed attack. To meet this desire it is pro- 
posed to levy a force of such a character as will be confessedly incompe- 
tent to encounter the attacking troops on equal terms, and the measure is 
defended by the argument thatit is‘ astep in the right direction.” All 
this contradiction, for it is nothing else, comes, we are fully persuaded, 
out of the original mistake respecting the paramount claims of ‘‘ the 
militia.” Either we needed additional defences or we did nct. If we 
did not, it was the iy of wise statesmen to allay the public misgiving 
by a declaration of facts. If we did, these defences should at once have 
been organized on the most effective footing, so that the assumed inse- 
curity should not have endured a week longer. But to resolve, first, 
on *‘ calling out the militia,” next to clip this militia force of every one 
of its own attributes, and, finally, to confess that the hybrid residuum 
would fail to satisfy the only condition proposed, can surely not be the 
work of an able Cabinet, whatever may be the facilities of an excep- 
tional Administration.— Times, 8¢h inst. 

—__a_— 


INDIA. 
The following are the details of the latest accounts, which were 
briefly summed up, last week. 


The Calcutta portion of the Burmese expeditionary force left the 
Hooghly on the 25th of March, the Madras troops embarked on board 
the Bombay squadron on the 27th and 29th, and both divisions were 
expected to rendezvous at Mouimein about the 4th or 5th of April. It 
was intended that the force should start 12 or 15 days earlier, and the 
delay that has taken place is much to be regretted, as the near approach 
of the monsoom and the necessity of striking a blow before the setting 
in of that season renders the loss of every day a matter of very serious 
moment. 

The promptness and vigour (says the Bombay Times) of the Councils 
of the Governor-General are said to have been chilled and damped by 
the Executive. It had been resolved— why, it is not stated—to place 
General Godwin in charge of the expedition He was the oldest Queen’s 
officer available, and had shared in the Burmese war in 1824—reasons 
sufficient, one would have supposed, why some other should have been 
appointed. He is said to have debated and hesitated, been averse to 
the sudden blow originally desired to be struck, in favour of a delay 
till October, and a war by land ani water commmenced in due form. 

But there was another and a much more serious cause of delay. The 
Bengal Sepoys manifested the inclination to dictate to their officers, 
peculiar to the troops of that presidency, and refused to embark for 
foreign service. This embarrassment is, however, as much to be attri- 
buted tothe absurd system of enlistment peculiar to the Bengal Presi- 
dency as to the want of proper soldierlike feeling in the men them. 
selves. The armies of the Madras and Bombay presidencies are enlist- 
ed like the Queen’s army for “‘ general service,” but only six of the 
regiments of the Bengal Army are enlisted on these terms; the remain. 
der, like our militia, are not liable to be ordered beyond sea, and when- 
ever the State requires them to embark on foreign service they 
are ‘‘asked” to volunteer. Four Bengal Native Infantry regiments 
were required for the service in Burmah. The first ordered off was 
one of the six general service regiments, the 67th, and it embarked as 
a matter of course; the five other general service regiments were at 
too great adistance from the coast to be available ; three volunteer re- 
giments were therefore wanted. The 38th Native Infantry had a high 
character as a volunteer corps. It was paraded and invited to em- 
bark for service in Burmah. The men flatly refused todo so. It was 
then ordered to proceed by land, and after much entreaty from its offi. 
cers was marched off by Chittagong. Of course, the regiment could 
not arrive by land in time to be of any use in the campaign, but it was 
expected that the Sepoys would mutiny on the march, on which they 
would be immediately disbanded. In the meanwhile no other Bengal 
regiments have been asked tc volunteer, and an additional regiment, 
the 5th, has been ordered from Madras. It is said that all future re- 
cruits for the Bengal army are to be enlisted for ‘* general service ;” 
but, in addition to this, it should be enacted that not more than one- 
third of the Sepoys of any regiment should be “ high caste” men, and 
that the non-commissioned officers should be appvuinted (as in the Bom- 
bay army), by merit instead of by‘‘ huk,” or seniority. The caste ex- 
clusiveness of the Bengal Sepoys renders them often difficult of manage- 
ment, and prone to combination against military authority and discip- 
line, and the appointment of the non-commissioned officers by seniority 
places decrepit old men, such as in the Bombay army would long ago 
have been superannuated, in those positions for which, in all other 
armies in the world, the smartest soldiers of a regiment are selected. 
The seniority system also excludes the principle of emulation, and 
renders the Sepoys careless of gaining their officers’ approval. The 
only advantage of the system is a financial one. The pension list of the 
Bengal army is proportionally much smaller than that of Bombay. 
The Sepoys of the former presidency are induced to remain much longer 


succeeding to a commission if they only live long enough. 

The * Fabian tactics” of Sir Colin Campbell’s last frontier expedi- 
tion have, as was fully expected, rendered a second and more serious 
hill campaign necessary. What oughtto have been done in the cold 
weather must now be effected during the hottest and unhealthiest sea- 
son of the year. ‘‘Ohb for one hour of Dundee” is the present cry in 
India with reference to all military matters. Sir C, Campbell left Pe- 
shawur for the Eusufzaie country on the 11th of March, with a force 
of 2,500 men, consisting of the lst troup, lst brigade, Horse Artillery, 


Sappers and Miners. On the twentieth they are said to have been at- 
when the hillmen were beaten off. The loss is said to have been consi- 


ticulars. 


tricts. 


——~—__—_. 


THE CAFFRE WAR. 


having sailed from Table Bay on the Ist ult. 


8lstof March. On the arrival of the Governor an addriss was presen. 
tion would do for the Cape colonists all that they expected from it 
great benefits to be derived from the new measure. 
war forthwith. 


Cape, which is ordinarily made by the ships belonging to the General 
Steam Screw Shipping Company in less than half that time. 


Sierra Leone all her fuel was expended, excepting a small quantity 
retained for taking her into port. She had on board 650 rank and file, 
18 women, and 29 children 1st Battalion Rifle Brigade ; these, we un- 
derstand, were placed on a reduced scale of provisions before arriving 
at their destination. 

The colonists, with one voice, deplored the removal of Sir Harry 
Smith, whose faults are forgotten in the still greater errors of Lord 
Grey, in praising Sir Harry’s every act, and then dismissing him to 
save his party.—The Legislative Council have subscribed £500 towards 
the sufferers by the wreck of the Birkenhead; about £1,000 had been 
subscribed to the end of March.—Captain H. Smith, aide-de camp to 
Sir Harry Smith, has been appointed aide de camp to General Yorke, 
and will accompany him to the frontier.—Her Majesty’s steamer Rhad- 
amanthus was to start on the evening of the Ist ult. for the mouth ot 
the Orange river, for the purpose of intercepting a quantity of gun- 
powder, said to have been shipped in Ireland, on board French or 
American vessels, for the use of the Caffres. 

The following is from the Cape Town Mail :— 





** At the departure of the last monthly mail steamer the latest intel- 


with their regiments than they otherwise would by the certainty of 


under Captain Baldwin ; head- quarters and 600 men of H. M. 32d Reg. ; 
a wing of the 66th Reg. N.I. (Goorkas), under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Troup; the 15th Irregular Cavalry (Fisher’s) and a company of 


tacked by the enemy ; the fighting is stated to have lasted three hours, 
derable on both sides, 100 killed and wounded—we have no further par- 
It is stated by the De/hi Gazette that Sir Colin Campbell 


has applied for more troops from Peshawur, to enable him to take a 
stronger force with him against the hostile tribes in the Eusufzaie dis- 


The steam mail packet Horbinger arrived at Plymouth on the 7th inst., 


H. M. steamer Hydra, 6, which left Plymouth on the 10th of Febru- 
ary, arrived with Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. @. Cathcart, Lieut. -Col. Sey- | j 
mour (Secretary), and the Hon. B. Curzon (Aide-de-Camp) on the 


ted to him, when his Excellency expressed his hope that the Constitu- 
The framers of the adiress seem to have rather inflated notions of the 
t His Excellency 
intended to proceed from the Cape in the Sty. steamer for the seat of 


H. M. screw steamer Megera was 77 days making the passage to the 


. She is 
reported to have taken fire three times on the passage. After leaving 





ligence from head-quarters was to the effect that Sir Harry Smith bad 
summoned the whole of the burghers of the frontier districts to assem- 
ble at certain points on the Sth inst., to aid him in making an extensive 
movement against the enemy. 

«Some days before the time fixed for the burgher muster another of 
those unfortunate affairs took place which have so strongly character- 
ised the present war. A portion of the forces belonging to Major-Gen- 
eral Somerset's division were detached, by order of that officer, and 
thrown into 4 position of much peril in the Waterkloof, where, after 
destroying some huts and killing a number of Caffres, they were at- 
tacked at # disadvantage on their return by a large body of the enemy, 
and during 4 conflict of several hours, before the arrival of support, 
they sustained consider ible loss. The troops engaged on this unfortu- 
nate oceasion were—300 of the 91st Regiment, under Colonel Yarbo- 
rough, 150 of the 74th, and 70 of the Cape Corps. Colonel Yarborough 
himself was severely wounded, and of his gallant corps one sergeant 
and three men were killed, and Ensign Hibbert, three sergeants, and 
11 men wounded. The 74th Highlanders had one killed and four 
wounded, and Captain Bramley, of the Cape Mounted Rifles, was also 
wounded. (Great blame has been attached to Major General Somerset 
for exposing so small a body of men in a locality known to be so dan- 
gerous. On their return to camp the Caffres, of course, immediately 
reoccupied the ground whence it fad been so ineffectually attempted to 
disiodge them 

** On the following day, the 5th inst., Sir Harry Smith advanced from 

King William’s Town, with about 2,500 men, in three columns, 
Col. Pole, Col. Michel, and Col. Eyre, and entered the Waterkloof. 
Here a number of desultory operations appear to have taken place, the 
results of which have not been made public in any connected form. It 
would appear that the enemy generally avelted, meeting the troops; 
and although considerable numbers must have fallen, by the shells 
thrown among them wherever they were seen in numbers, it is believed 
that the main body have succeeded in leaving that locality and joining 
Sandilli and his followers in the Amatolas—a stronghold which they 
have held throughout the war, and whither Sir Harry, by the latest 
accounts, was engaged in following them up. 

** One of Macomo’s principal retreats in the Waterkloof, previously 
deemed impracticable for European troops, was successfully penetrated 
by the column under Eyre, but the enemy disappeared, leaving in our 
hands a large quantity of stores and about 130 women, one of them the 
principal wife of Macomo, with three of his children. 

‘In @ later affair, in the Waterkloof, the Hon. H. Wrottesley, 43d 
Regiment, lost his life, and 10 privates of the 91st were wounded. 

** The operations of the column under Colonel Michel are spoken of 
as highly successful ; but at no point, it appears, did the Caffres make 
any decided stand. With incredible labour the two guns attached to 
his column were dragged through the dense bush, and placed on the 
most commanding heights, but the space within range was speedily 
found to bedeserted. This part of the force does not seem to have met 
with any opposition; and although it was known that the ravines and 
kloofs were swarming with Caffres ready to cut off stragglers or take 
advantage of any unguarded movement, the whole of the Waterkloof 
was traversed for days, the troops destroying the enemy’s huts and 
crops, without a single casualty. ; 

** At the date of the last reports from the front, these operations 
were still being carried on. Great numbers of Caffres are constantly 
reported to have been killed, chiefly by the shells and other projectiles 
with which their haunts are assailed; and many of their women and 
children have also been unfortunately destroyed by these means. Still, 
no indication is given of a wish on their part to submit, and the pros- 
pect of a satisfactory peace seems as remote as ever. y 

‘“‘ Nor is their mode of carrying on the war in any degree relieved of 
its inhuman character. To give or accept quarter is unknown in Caf- 
fre tactics. Our men, whether colonists or soldiers, who fall alive into 
their hands, are put to a death of torture, more or less protracted ac- 
cording to their opportunity of wreaking their horrid vengeance undis- 
turbed. It has been ascertained that Sergeant Laing, of the 91st, who 
was taken by them in the affair of the 4th, was roasted alive; and the 
bandmaster of the 74th, who also fell into their ruthless hands, was for 
three days subjected to every conceivable method of torture before death 
put an end to his pen , 

‘* Almost the only satisfactory feature in the aspect of frontier affairs 
is the almost entire absence, during the month, of depredations within 
the border, the marauding bands who formerly infested the eastern 
distriet# having been, apparently, recalled to assist their chiefs. 

‘The survivors from the wreck of the ill-fated Birkenhead have been 
forwarded to join their respective corps in Caffreland; and the 60th 
Rifles, which arrived here in the Megerc on the 24th ult., have alse 
proceeded to the front.’’ 





HER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL. 


The Queen gave a State Ball last evening (the 5th inst.) at Bucking- 
ham Palace, which was most numerously attended by the nobility and 
gentry, nearly 2,000 invitations having been issued ; and owing to Her 
Majesty’s gracious permission, dispensing with the Court mourning on 
this occasion (except for the Ladies of the Household), the ball pre- 
sented the brilliant and magnificent character usual at the State re- 
ceptions of the Sovereign. 

The Grand Hall was decorated with beautiful flowers. This hall, 
composed of white marble, and supported by marble columns, has two 
recesses or alcoves at the foot of the Grand Staircase; these were filled 
with the choicest plants, grouped with excellent taste, springing from 
a border of mosses and mignonette, the one group surmounted with a 
beautiful specimen of the ‘‘ acacia armata,” and the corresponding 
group with the * Azalia Indica alba.” The Sculpture Gallery, adjoin- 
ing the Grand Hall, was filled with sofa tables and settees for the ac- 
commodation of the visitors —The Grand Staircase was brilliantly illu- 
minated. At the foot were two tripods, bearing a mass of globes of 
light interspersed with cut crystal, the upper portion of the staircase 
being hung with whole length portraits of various members of the Royal 
family. The Anteroom at the top of the staircase is a most beautiful 
specimen of internal decoration; the arched ceiling is supported by 
columns of white marble, with gilded capitals. This room contains 
Gibson’s statues, in marble, of Her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, in which colour is sparingly, and with much delicacy, 
introduced in the ornaments and drapery. This apartment leads to 
jhe Green Drawing-room, the Throne-room, and the Picture Gallery ; 
and on the other side of the Picture Gallery are the Yellow Drawing- 
room, the Salcon, the Ball. room, and the Supper-room.—The Throne- 
room was appropriated as a second Ball-room; the orchestra was 
formed in the deep alcove in which the Throne is situate ; it was but 
slightly raised above the floor, and the front was hung with draperies 
of crimson velvet embroidered with gold.—The Ball. room, which has 
a massive arched roof of great magnificence, being deeply panelled in 
architectural compartments profusely enriched with gilding, is sup- 
ported by columns of crimson scagliola of the Corinthian order, with 
gilt capitals The permanent orchestra is a gallery at the north end. 
—The Haut pas, on which the seats of State were placed for Her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert, was covered with crimson. The draperies 
inclosing it were of amber coloured satin and white lace, and at the 
back, forming a background to the seats, was a most brilliant assort- 
ment of beautiful flowers, rising to a considerable height above the 
seats. The draperies were surmounted by a broad and massive gilt 
cornice.—Full length portraits of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, b 
Winterbalter, ornament this apartment.—Adjoining the Ball-room 
the Supper-room, having a deep recess at the end, within which « 
buffet was arranged, on which the most exquisite specimens of jewelled 
and ornamental gold plate were most effectively displayed, with the 
aid of a background of dark crimson and numerous lights from golden 
candelabra. The room contains the portraits of George IV., in the 
Robes of the Garter, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, placed in the middle, 
with those of George III. and Queen Charlotte, by Gainsborough, on 
either side—Frederick Prince of Wales and the Princess of Wales, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. —The tables for the Supper were 
arranged round three sides of the apartment. 

The company began to arrive at the Palace at 9 o'clock, those having 
the entrée alighting at a temporary entrance in the garden, and the 
general company entering from the principal portico. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duchess ot Cambridge and the Princess Mary arrived at 
10 o’clock. Soon after 10 o'clock the Queen and Prince Albert were 
conducted by the Lord Chamberlain from the Yellow Drawing room, 
through the Saloon into the Ball-room. Her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness were accompanied by the Duchess of Cambridge and the Prin- 
cess Mary, and were attended by the Mistress of the Robes, the Count- 
ess of Charlemont, Lady in Waiting; Hon. Matilda Paget, and Hon. 
Mary Seymour, Maids of Honour in Waiting ; the Lord Steward and the 
officers of the Household. 

The Queen, wore a dress of white-tarletan over white watered silk, 
trimmed with black and white flowers and diamonds. Her Majesty’s 
head dress was composed of a wreath of black and white flowers and 
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diamonds. The Duchess of Cambridge wore a dress of black net over 
black glacé silk, embroidered with black bugles; the stomacher orna- 
mented with pearls and diamonds. Her head dress was formed of 
magnificent tiara of large pearls and diamonds, with black lace lappets. 
The Mary wore a dress of white net over white glace silk, ele- 
gently trimmed with white bugles and white roses, with ornaments of 
pearls and diamonds on the stomacher. Her head dress was composed 
of white roses, pearls, and diamonds. The assembled visitors followed 
Her Majesty and her august circle from the Saloon and Picture-galle- 
ry into the Ball-room. A quadrille was immediately formed, and the 
Queen opened the Ball with the Dake of Buccleuch, the vis. 4 vis being 
Prince Albert and the Princess Mary. The Duke of Cambridge arri- 
ved at half-past 10 o’olock, attended by Lord William Paulet and Major 
the Hon. James Macdonald. 

The ball having been opened, dancing was commenced in the Throne- 
room with the Quadrille of all Nations. The brothers Labitsky attend- 
ed with their orchestra in this Ball-room, and played the following 
dances :— Waltzes. Flying Leaves, Labitzky; Lovely Rhine, Strauss ; 
Tovy, Labitzky ; The Berthe (first time,) Wellington Guernsey ; Sum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Strauss Quadrilles. Quadrille of All Nations, 
Labitzky ; I Martiri, Musard; Steinhof, Labitzky ; Martha, Strauss. 
Poikas. Alice, Strauss; Vienna, Labitzky ; The Royal Marionnette, 
T. Browne. Galops. Military, Labitzky ; The Laura Keene, Welling- 
ton Guernsey. 

The Quadrille Band of Messrs. Coote and Tinney were stationed in 
the Ball-room, and performed a number of Quadrilles, Waltzes, P olkas, 
and Galops. Refreshments were served during the evening to the nu- 
merous assembly in the Green Drawing-room and in the Garter-room, 
and between 12 and 1 o’clock supper was served to Her Majesty and 
her illustrious guests in the State Dining-room. The service was en- 
_— gold plate, and some of the most beautiful specimens of artis- 
tic skill in the precious metals were displayed on the long range of 
tables on which the repast was laid. Single flowers of great beauty 
and groups of plants in full blossom relieved occasionally the gorgeous 
a of the golden service, the whole brilliantly lit with gold 

a 


The Queen re-entered the ball-room, with Prince Albert, after sup- 

—— remained until two o’clock, joining occasionally in some of the 

. The Duchess of Cambridge, and the Princess Mary, and the 

Dake of Cambridge took their departure at the same time; dancing 

then ceased, and the ball concluded, the remaining visitors haviog all 
quitted Buckingham Palace before three o clock. 


_——_—_>__— 


THE WAGNER AFFAIR. 


The Wagner case is hung up in Chancery for another week; but too 
much is before the public already for the aaa of any of the par- 
ties concerned. If Mr. Lumley is disclosed to public view, by the in- 
exorable revelations of the court, in the very act of announcing for the 
public a star which had hopelessly shot out of his hemisphere, Mr. Gye, 
already rich in “first women,” is detected in a superfluous effort to de- 
ive a rival of that which not enriches Mr. Gye, but makes Mr. Lum- 
ey poor indeed.—the extent, as he says, of £30,000 loss; while Mr. 
Wagner is seen putting his daughter up to auction, and speculating on 
the moneyed niaiserie of the great English nation. 

Nothing can be nore naive than the letter of the mature Wagner to 
the ‘* Wandering Jew,” in which Albert discloses his mind. He con- 
fesses that he is working his child so hard, that if he had brought her 
up to London at the stipulated time she would have been quite unequal 
to her task. However, Lumley’s politeness is equal to the exigencies 
of the young lady, and the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre spares 
her where her father did not. The astute Wagner knew how to requite 
that indulgence. But his cunning is evidently deep: what stores of 
inscrutable philosophy lie in that aphorism ‘* Tab is better than Fid !” 
We instinctively feel that it is better ; though what ‘ Fid” is, or “* Tab” 
either, the unsophisticated English will not divine But we are a stu- 
pid people, we English; and Wagner pronounces that * England is only 
to be valued for the sake of her money.” We had an idea that artists 
on the opera stage had deemed the highest reputation incomplete until 
it is crowned with the applause of the London public. It seems, how- 

‘ever, that we are a test in extremis, proving the beauties of art that 
makes truth “intelligible to the meanest capacity.”’ The disclosure is 
mortifying ; but possibly, in our perverse self-sufficiency, we may con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection that Wagner is not Faust. 

The aphorism, however, will live in the hearts of flattered English. 
men. ‘The poor dilettante will listen to the strains which Albert Wag- 
ner vends, with a perfect recollection that the slender purse has no 
pretensions to appreciate the work of art; and the rich amateur will 
surcease the needless concussion of palms, reflecting that Ais sterling 
applause will already have been bagged by the discriminating German 
philoso her in the shape of solid sovereigns. Wagner may indeed have 
counted in some degree without his host, since a considerable portion 
of popularity in an English theatre rests upon personal liking: the 
English, for example, take a pleasure in letting admiration for such 
an artist as Lablache be accompanied and heightened by a personal 
liking for the man: and this kind of affection across the orchestra is 
not without its value, even in the baser or Wagner sense. It could 
scarcely survive a frankness so very abrupt and disagreeable as Al- 
bert’s. It is lucky that he is not to show himself before an English 
audience; and if ever Mademoiselle be released from Chancery, the 
manly sense of justice will probably discriminate between an amiable 
girl and her England appraising father. But he was running a fearful 
risk, even for her, in mixing her up with his money morals; and he 
may rejoice if the show of a better bargain do not end in a sacrifice of 
his dear daughter—dear, that is, in the Wagner sense. The man who 
eut up the goose that laid the golden eggs was over cunning, but he did 
not go so far as to cut up his own daughter. 

Good may always be extracted from evil, and we trust the Chan 
cery lesson may not be lost upon the rivals. What can either of them 

n by it, except a moral, bitter but wholesome? They may tear 
Wagner in two between them, but the rag of a German singer 
would be of little use even tothe victor There was room enough in 
either house for Wagner; there are other singers besides Wagner.— 
Perhaps she would have been best bestowed where she first intended, 
among the “ stars’ of the Lumley galaxy. If two houses are to exist 
permanently,—a fact which now appears more probable than it did at 
one time,—it must be by cultivating a double audience: that is to‘be 
done by developing the taste for art; and that again, by accustoming 
the London mind to beautiful representations. There is room enough 
in the field of music to do so, especially if the two houses would avoid 
collision, rather than idly compete to possess the same thing, essential 





to neither; possibly tearing it to pieces between them. Mean jealousies | ¢ 


and petty underminings cannot place the two establishments on the only 
solid basis which will sustain two—a genuine extension of the music- 
demanding public. Scandals like the Lind and grad squabbles will 
not help that extension. But a fairly concerted diversity of action, 
contributing to bring before the public the largest and best possible 
performance of fine music, is the shortest as it is the only available 
means of accomplishing the desired extension, already half accomplish- 
ed. In no province is it more true than in art, that honesty is the best 
policy.— Spectator, 1st inst. 
—_— oe" 


GENERAL ARTHUR DE CONDORCET O’CONNOR. 


This celebrated leading partisan of the Irish Rebellion in 1798, a 
man of daring yet chivalrously consistent spirit, was the fifth and 
youngest son of Roger Conner, Esq , of Connerville, in the county 
Cork, by his wife Anne, daughter of Robert Longfield, Esq., and sister 
of Viscount Longueville. The next brother of Arthur, Koger O'Connor, 
who succeeded to his father’s property of Connerville, was also a well- 
known character in Ireland: he was, as well as his brother, implicated 
in the rebellion of 1798, and he was tried and acquitted in 1817 ona 
eharge of robbing a mail coach: he died in 1835. One of the sons of 
Roger is the present Feargus O'Connor, M. P. for Nottingham. The 
family of Conner was of high standing and respectability in the county of 
Cork. The two brothers, Arthur, the subject of this notice, and Roger, 
adopted the surname of O'Connor in coasequence of a family tradition 
that it had been merely discontinued by an ancestor, to escape the per- 
secution of the English Government. 

Artbur O'Connor was born in 1765. From his earliest manhood he 
took an active part in ite polihien: He was, at the outset of his career, 
M. P. for Philipstown, and he soon put himself in the front of those 
Protestants who were then the most opposed to the proceedings of the 
Government in Ireland. This line of conduct was 80 contrary to the 
wishes of Arthur O’Connor’s uncle, Lord Longueville, that that noble- 
man offered him the reversion of his estates, with a chance of succeed- 

to his title, if he would abandon his democratic principles. OCon- 
nor steadfastly refused to do so; and it must be allowed, that, during 
the long course of his subsequent existence, he never, for an instant, 
swerved from the sentiments he then professed, even though he fre- 


quently incurred loss of liberty and risk of life. O'Connor was a chief 
of the United Irishmen, and a member of their treasonable Directory, 
and, indeed, of every organised association on the ultra-Liberal side 
which was then entirely disaffected to the State. He moreover was 
among those who sought to procure aid from a foreign power at war 
with the British Crown, to carry out their views of freeing Ireland 

from English rule. O'Connor entered into close communication with 

the French Directory—a dangerous and discreditable proceeding—and 

in 1795 he accompanied the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, to 

Switzerland, where, nigh unto the frontier of France, they had an in- 

terview with the great republican General Hoche, who afterwards made 

an unsuccessful attempt to invade Ireland. Mr O'Connor becoming 

responsibly connected with a newspaper called the Press, which was 

very violent against the Government, was imprisoned in Dublin. On 

obtaining his liberty, he came to London, thence went to France, and 

then returned. The result of this was that he had to stand his trial 

for high treason, ether with four others, before a cpecial commission 

at Maidstone, presided over by Mr. Justice Buller, on the 21st ant 22d 

May, 1798. The principal charge against the accused was that of inci- 

ting the King’s enemies to make an invasion of the realm. The evi- 

dence was of a sothewhat doubtful kind. Some of the first men in Eng- 

land—among them the Duke of Bedford, Sheridan, and Erskine—spoke 

to the character of O'Connor. All the prisoners except one, the Rev. 

James O'Coigley, a Roman Catholic priest, were declared not guilty.— 

At the moment of acquittal, O'Connor was again arrested, on a war- 

rant from the Duke of Portland, upon another charge of high treason. 

His friends, among whom was Sackville, ninth Earl of Thanet, at- 

tempted his rescue on the instant; swords were drawn, and a scene of 
extraordinary confusion arose in open court. O'Connor was neverthe- 

less taken off in custody. Lord Tnanet anda Mr. Fergusson, a barris- 

ter, were, in the April of the following year, convicted in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench of this riot, aud sentenced to heavy fines and a twelve- 

month’s imprisonment each. The convicted clergyman O’Coigley was 
executed upon Pennington Heath : he died declaring his innocence ; and 
it has since been thought that he more probably lost his life from the 

excitement preseees at the time about a French invasion, than from 
the strength of the actual case made out against him. Be that as it 
may, O’Connor was brought a prisoner to Ireland, and finally owed his 
preservation to a promise entered into, at the humane suggestion of 
Lord Castlereagh, between the Government and those Irish rebels who 
remained untried, by which the latter were to unfold, without naming 
parties, all their dealings with France, and to have permission to leave 
the realm on giving security not to return withoutleave. Some delays 
occurred in the carrying out of this arrangement, pending which 
O'Connor and his fellow- prisoners were detained in close, but unharsh, 
confinement at Fort St George in Inverness shire, under the care of 
the late benevolent General Stuart, then Governor of the place. At 
last, on the 30th June, 1802, they were liberated, and allowed to sail 
to Hamburgh. Arthur O'Connor adopted France for his future coun- 

try ; he rose to high rank and distinction in her service, and became a 
General in the French army. In private life he was everywhere esteem- 
ed and respected. The old Republican was true to his faith to the last, 
for we find him, in 1847, presiding over one of those meetings for elec- 
toral reform in France which led to the dethronement of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and the abolition of the Monarchy. 

General O'Uonnor married the daughter of the famous revolutionist 
and President of the Legislative Assembly, Marie Jean Carital, Mar- 

quis de Condorcet, and assumed himself the name of de Condorcet before 
that of O’Connor. General O'Connor died on the 23d ult, at his chateau 
at Bignon, in the department of Loiret, in the Orléanais. Mr. Daniel 
O’Connor, the only son of the General, preceded him to the tomb about 
two years ago 

General O'Connor was a man of literary ability. In conjunction with 
his fellow prisoners Emmet and Macnevin, and in pursuance of the 
stipulation with the Irish Government which saved their lives O'Con- 

nor wrote a ‘ Memoir of the Origin and Progress of the United Irish- 
men.” This was rather too violent to suit the taste of the party in power, 
and the Government, instead of accepting the production, suppressed it 

It was afterwards published by its author, and, despite of its extreme 
opinions, has proved an acceptable addition to the records of that dis- 
turbed epoch. General O’Connor has since brought out an edition of 
his father-in-law Condorcet’s works, and also some pamphlets on the 
political position of Great Britain and Ireland. It is to be regretted 
that the turbulent spirit of the times and of the men themselves should 
have deprived their country of the valuable talents which the three 
exiles Macnevin. Emmet, and O'Connor, proved themselves really to 
possess. Macnevin died in 1841, an eminent physician at New York, 
and professor in the medical school there. mmet died in 1827, At 

torney-General of the state of New York, and a monument stands in 
Broadway to hismemory. A foreign chéteau, near the forest of Mon- 
targis, has just witnessed the death of this last of those banished relics 
of a frightful era of misery and sedition, Arthur O'Connor. Had he 
lived in times more genial to his better feelings, he might, instead of 
being a rebel to England, have had the honours not of France, but of 
his own country, thick upon him, and might have added another hero 
to that glorious roll of warriors who have achieved the united great- 
ness of the British Empire.—London News. 





THE PaTraGontaAn Mission.—The following letter on this melancholy 
subject, appears in the 7'imes of the 5th inst.—Excellent as is the spirit 
which pervades it, it does not alter the view of the case taken by that 
journal, and printed in our issue of last week, under the heading of 
** Missionary Madness, and its fearful end.’’ 


‘* Sir,—While deprecating with you the rashness with which en‘er- 
prises like that referred to are often entered on, I would desire to point 
out, in terms of strong admiration, the high spirit and unflinching con- 
stancy with which Captain Gardiner carried out his ill-fated mission. 
It is not judgment, or want of judgment in the adaptation of means, 
that should bind us to the good or evil of a proposed end. Means and 
end we must ever keep distinct; for while no Napoleonic dexterity in 
the use of the one can justify the other, so no errors in the pursuit can 
possibly affect the true value of an object aimed at. Of Captain Gardi- 
ner and his friends, or the Patagonian mission, I never heard till now ; 
but I find—and all who read his journal must find—that a most noble 
and loft — has lately parsed to its rest on the desolate shores of 
Tierra del Fuego; and I would fain desire that the luxurious and self- 
indulgent of this land should be helped to contrast their enervated life 
with his self-denying career—with all self-sacrifice, whether in Pata- 
gonia or St. Giles’s—and to recognize that, in spite of every mistake in 
judgment, no Stephen beneath the showered stones, no Ridley or Lati- 
mar at the flaming stake, was ever more distinctly and unquestionably 
a martyr to an uncompromising sense of duty than he whose fearful 
death we now deplore. There need be little fear that many will be 
found to covet that fate, those miserable days prolonged without food 
or water, that friendless and unsupported death beside the boat- home 
he was too weak to crawl into; little fear, indeed, of a rush of candi- 
dates for such a lot; but much and just fear that many will turn with 
a scoff from the ‘ injudicious’ sufferer, and hug themselves anew in the 
consciousness that they are far too wise, too sensible, too prudent, ever 
to have acted his part; and thus the benefit of his example be lost. 
His loyalty and courage, his manly fortitude nnd uncomplaining endu- 
rance, are & legacy to his country, one of which his own fine profession 
may especially be proud—a profession which has never been more rich 
in such qualities than in the present day. Let such couduct ever be 
duly appreciated, in whatever cause, that if we do not go and do like- 
wise, we may see to it that we in our own path do equally. The aban- 
donment of home and country, wife and children, the braving of danger, 
privation, and death from a sense of duty, is no such trifling work that 
we can in any case afford to speak lightly of it. When done in the 
cause of science, however unsuccessfully, however uselessly, men glad- 
ly bring their tribute of applause and sympathy, as is testified by a 
subject now prominently befure the public. No religions mission could 
be more vague or visionary than, to some minds, appear the Arctic ex- 
peditions ; yet the sympathies of all parties freely go with the generous 
explorers, appreciating their conduct, judging it by its motive, not its 
result, and readily making allowance for the very different views which 
different minds will take of any given subject. Let us use this candour 
in deciding on the conduct of Captain Gardiner, and, in pronouncing 
on the brave dead, let our consciences reverently bear him this testi- 
mony— 

He hath done what he could.” 





More AsourT THE May Fasuions.—Before calling the attention of 
our readers tv bonnets, which now form a prominent feature in describ- 
ing ‘La Mode,” we must notice two becoming and fashionable caps. 
The first. the Charlotte Corday, made of deep indented blonde, falling 
over bunches of roses. The second we have been permitted to name the 








Psyche ; it is graceful, modest, and youthful, composed of black quipure 
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inl 
over black lace, with a wreath of green ribltoa foliage enci 
beautiful rose. We must now on to the bonnets. The ri 
capote of bouillonnes, violet tulle, with loops across each bouillione of 
very narrow violet and straw-coloured rubans-passementerie (th, 


ribbons are a great novelty, and are as delicate and light as — 
Two rows of grey passementerie embroidered with straw are s ightly 


quilled over the bouillonnes of tulle— one across the crown, and another 
on thecurtain. The inside of the front, which is wide, is trimmed With 
violets of three shade. The capote papillonnee of blonde and light gauze 
ribbon. There are three rows of papilons of blonde, and consequenti 
three bands of gauze ribbon. A broad white taffetas ribbon passes con 
the crown in the style of a fanchon, and forms the long broad strings 
On one side the ribbon is concealed by a tuft of double narcissus ang 
long grass ; three rows of blonde and gauze ribbon fall from the back of 
the crown, covering the curtain. 

We have seen @ robe of Napoleon blue gros de Tours, with a crossed 
body, closed on the side with a narrow band buckled round the 
waist. Three large plaits from the shoulders form drapery acrogg 
the chest ; the body closes on the left side, where the gold buckle sepa- 
rates two coques of blue ribbon; five large bows, with gold buckles in 
the centre, are placed down the skirt. This trimming down the side 
is quite original. The sleeves are slashed, with a narrow wristband, 
white lace protruding through the openings. —T wo robes a corsage Wat- 
teau have elicited much praise. The robe Watteau is quite a study of 
coquetry. To produce it in its primitive elegance we must go and con- 
sult the panels at Versailles, where it will be seen that the front piece 
of the body is very narrow; square on the shoulder, widening near the 
chest, and very narrow at the waist. It is trimmed with three ribbon 
bows for dinner dress, and bouquets of flowers for a concertor ball. To 
return to the two robes above-mentioned, one of silver grey taffetas, 
with stripes of pale green satin; the other of President green. 

The new form of sleeve is the manche tailladee, or slashed sleeve. A 
small cuff fastens the five pointed angles, between each of which the 
white under sleeve protrudes. This has the advantage of novelty, but the 
open, rounded, square, or mosquetaire sleeve, with open sleeves of Brus- 
sels lace, or Valenciennes or English point, are much more elegant and 
preferable for summer toilette.—The most successful novelty of the 
season is la mode for lace mantes. Imagine this mante of the finest 
black in beautiful designs, forming a rounded searf behind, descending 
only to the waist; the ends in front are sometimes long. sometimes short 
and narrow, and are tied ina knot at the waist, descending to the knees, 
or carried behind and fastened like the Dubarray mantelets. A hood ig 
added, which forms a double pelerine over the shoulders, or a delightful 
coiffure madone when thrown over the head. Some are lined with thin 
coloured taffetas —Caps are worn very small, scarcely covering the top 
of the head. We have seen two extremely pretty ones; the first is of 
black net, with two rows of blonde falling one over the other; a broad 
blue ribbon is tied round with long floating ends ; three roses, one white 
and two pink, are placed under the lace on the right side, and one dark 
rose with long ends of blue ribbon on the other. The other cap is also 
of lace, of the same form; the trimming is different, being a plaid rib- 
bon plaited en fichu, with the point falling over the knot of hair. The 
bouquets are composed of mixed flowers, combining all the colours in 
the ribbon, and producing an extremely agreeable ensemble. 

British AND Foreicn Bisie Sociery.—The forty eighth anniver- 
sary meeting of this society, the object of which is exclusively to cir- 
culate the Bible, was held on Wednesday, (the 5th inst.) at Exeter-hall; 
the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. Amongst those present were—the 
Earl of Harrowby, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Bishop of Cashel ; Sir Robert Inglis, Bart ,M.P. ; the Earl 
of Roden, the Earl of Chichester; the Right Rev. Dr. Carr, late Bishop 
of Bombay; the Hon. and Rev. J. A. Powys, Lord Charles Russell, 
Lord Calthorpe ; Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart; Samuel Gurney, the Chevalier 
Bunsen, &c, The proceedings were opened by the Rev. Mr. Brown 
reading the 19th Psalm. The noble chairman read a letter which had 
been received from the Archbishop of Canterbury, expressing his Grace's 
high sense of the value of this society. The noble Lord proceeded to 
express his deep and heartful gratitude to God for the position and 
prospects of the society, blessed as it was beyond all former precedent 
in its operation. In the course of the proceedings apologies from the 

Bishop of Chester, the Earl of Carlisle, the Marquis of Blandford, Sir 
G. Grey, the Rev. Dr. Cumming, and others, for inability to attend, 
were announced. From the elaborate reports, foreign and domestic, 
of the progeedings of the society, we glean the following interesting 
statistical facts:—The entire receipts of the year ending March 31, 
1852, amounted to £108,449 Os. 10d., being an increase of £5118 18s. 
2d. on those of last year. The receipts applicable to the general pur- 
poses of the society have amounted to £56,683 8s. 1ld., including £34, 
100 19s. free contributions from auxiliary societies. The amount re- 
ceived for Bibles and Testaments is £51,765 12s. 9d. The issues of the 
society for the year are as follows:—From the dépét at home, 805,180; 
from dépéts abroad, 349,461: total, 1,154,642, being an increase of 
17,025 over those of last year. The total issues of the society now 
amount to 25,402 309 copies. The expenditure during the past year 
has amounted to £103,930 9s. 10d. The society is under engagements 
to the extent of £52,341 2s 7d. The meeting was addressed by the 
Bishop of Winchester, the Chevalier Bunsen, the Earl of Roden, the 
Bishop of Cashel, and several other speakers ; and resolutions in sup- 
port of the objects of the society were unanimously agreed to. 

GerTinG our or A Scrape.—The rival candidates for tie voice of 
Johanna Wagner have not yet settled their claims; but the following 
extract from the address of her counsel during an argument on the 7th 
inst, should be recorded, in common fairness. It would carry more 
weight, if the original words were cited. 

Not content, however, with one mis translation, but for the purpose 
of prejudicing the laJy in the mind of the British public, he bad re- 
eorted to another—-he meant the words in Herr Wagner's letter which 
had been rendered in Mr. Lumley’s affidavit, ‘* England was only to be 
valued for the sake ofits money.” Now, the real meaning of those 
words was, that ‘‘ England only rewarded with money ;” meaning that 
foreign artistes did not receive in this country that attention and re- 
ception which was accorded to persons of that rank in foreign courts, 
but that the only remuneration and reward which they received was 
the largeness of the salary. 





Tue Loss oF THE *‘ BinKENHEAD”.— One of the officers of the Cape 
Screw Steam Navigation Company's ship Propontis makes the following 
statement in reference to the compasses on board his ship, which may 
go far to account for the accident to the Birkenhead steamer, as the ex- 
traordinary circumstance referred to happened upon the same day the 
latter unfortunate steamer was lost :—‘t Some days before making the 
Cape land, on board the Propontis, in February, 1852, we found there 
was nearly six points difference between our standard and binnacle 
compasses, the standard having nearly three points west variation, and 
the binnacle nearly three points easterly variation. On approaching 
the land, the night of the 25ta February, we found the binnacle compass 
so unsteady, and oscillating so much, at times taking nearly a roun 
turn, that we could not steer by it, but conned the ship by the standard, 
which remained steady.”—In the list of subscriptions for the relief of 
the widows, orphans, &c., of all those who perished in the Birkenhead, 
we find—* A presentation from Captain Stephenson for a girl to the Or- 
phan School at Cheltenham.” 


Law anp Art.—Mr. Turner’s will has found its way into the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury,—not the archives of the court, but the 
court itself,—where a Judge was sitting on Tuesday last to try the 
question of its validity. We are not sure that we quite undorstem 
the report of the proceedings given in the daily papers :—it 1s brief, 
however, and its terms may interest our readers. —‘* Jones and “— 
v. Tepper and others. This is a question as to the validity of the willo 
the late celebrated artist, Mr. J. M. W. Turner. R.A., with four codi- 
cils thereto. They were propounded in an allegation, to which a tech- 
nical objection was taken, but it was admitted to proof” The —_— 
expenses of law may eat from the estate more than would be cations 
to add another pensioner to Turner's intended charity for artists ne 
Twickenham. This unexpected caveat might have made a pretty litt 
episode in his own ‘‘ Fallacies of Hope.”—dtheneum, 1st. inst. 





OversTATinG A Case.—The Empire is countermanded ; there sr 
too mapy obstacles in the way. Not that the soldiers will be bane, voss: 
ferous in their acclamation of L. Bonaparte as Emperor; butt A rd 
quel of the imperial farce is to be cut short: a third menacing ee 
having arrived from St Petersburg. The Czar tells M. gar oo 
that ‘* he is aware of the farce which is being rehearsed, and <2 os 
representation for M. Bonaparte’s benefit. That if the comedy 





played out, it should be followed by a tragedy which the Czar, in per 
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to bring to Paris.” This declaration of war, in case 
20s wae reeeboald be proclaimed, was brought to Paris by the Generals 
Paskoof and Pouskine, aide-de camps of the Emperor of Russia. These 
two gentlemen have been giving themselves the malicious pleasure, of 
repeating the words of their imperial master, in all the salons of Paris. 
Paris letter, 4th inst. 





A Very Preasant Prepicament.—The members of the Tribunal 
of Commerce at Evreux, where M. Guizot always had great influence, 
have refused in a body to take the oaths. Fearing to incur the penal- 
ties of the law, which severely punishes pe functionaries for giving 
jn their resignations, with the object of hindering or suspending the 
administration of public justice, the members of the Chamber ventured 
to exercise their office until their successors were appointed. Here, 
however, they placed themselv2s in a worse position, as the Procureur 
General threatened them with ponpecetton under the penal code for ex- 
ercising their functions when they ‘ were interdicted therefrom /ega/- 
ly.” The members are subject to civic degradation if they do not act, 
and if they do, they may be punished wiith fine and imprisonment.— 
Such is the pleasant state of the French law, resting, as it does, upon 
the arbitrary decrees of one man.—Jbid. 





Anotuer.—I invite your attention to the following menacing para- 
graph of the Patrie, directed against the correspondents of foreign 
pspers—English papers I should rather say, as these are the only ones 
which dare to publish anything in opposition to the French govern- 
ment :—‘* The Minister of General Pailce has determined to prosecute 
before the tribunals, in virtue of article 15 of the law of the heey the 
correspondents of French or foreign journals guilty of publishing false 
news. Article 15 enacts that the propagators of false news shall be 
condemned to 12 months’ imprisonment and 1,000f. fine ”—Jbid. 

How Tro MAKE Canaries FamitiAr.—If you wish—as all who 
truly love birds must wish—to make your ‘* pets” familiar, give them 
every now and then a small quantity of yolk of egg, boiled hard; and 
a small quantity of ‘‘ Clifford’s German Paste,” mixed with a stale 
sponge-cake, Put this, lovingly, into a little ‘‘ exclusive” tin pan, fit- 
ted in a sly corner, of the cage, and the treat will have a double charm. 
These innocent little creatures love to flirt with any nice pickings thus 
mysteriously conveyed to them; and they will keep on chattering to 
you in a language of their own, for many minutes, while viewing the 
operations in which you are actively engaged for their particular 
benefit. —Kidd’s Own Journal. 





HE BRITISH CONSUL will receive his fellow countrymen and other friends, at his 
residence. No. 1 Ca Place, from one to four o’clock, on Monday, the 24th May, 
the QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 





OLE BULL'S GRAND CONCERT. 


o"“% BULL respectfully announces his First Grand Concert, to take place this Evening, 
May 22, at the Metropolitan Hall, assisted by the Germania Musica! Society and Alfred 
Jaell. 
PROGRAMME—PART I. 
1. Grand Overture, ‘‘ Martha”, ...... ee eae eee re «+-Flotow, 
2. Grand Concerto—in A major—consisting of Part 1, Allegro Maestoso; Part 2, 
Adagio Cantabile; Part 3, Rondo Pasiorale, for violin, composed and per- 


formed BY ..cccccccccnescesecee c OP ecbaceececcocccccoseoeces nepeecseseege cece Ole Bull. 
8. “Un Jour d’ete en Norwege”’—Grand Fantasia Pastorele, for pianforte, by 

Wilmers, performed by ..00.ccccecscces-coce-cesecccccccs <huevapensbemm Alfred Jaell 
4. Cantabile Doloroso and Rondo Giocoso, for violin, composed and performed by Ule Bull 

PART IL. 

5. Grand Overture—to the melodrama Midsummer Night’s Dream........ oe»Mendelsaohn. 
6 Polacea Guerriera—for violin, composed and performed by........see--eeeee> Ole Bull. 
7. A, ** Rigoletto,” illustration; B, ‘‘ Ii Carnovale di Venezia,” burlesque, for pia- 

noforte, composed and performed by _.....-. np engnegeedecanerete oni --eee+Alfred Jaell. 
8. La Verbena de San Juan—Descriptiv.« Fantasia upon the customs in Spain in 

the Midsummer Night; compesed and executed by ......+--25 - sescceeeess Ole Bull. 


Tickets of admission to all parts of the house, One Dollar; for sale to-day at the music 
stores of Messrs Hall & Son, Gould & Berry, 8. C. Jollie, Jeques & Brothers, Kerksig & 
Breusing, Vanderbeck, Scharfenbery & Luis, Geib & Jackson, and Christman; atthe Astor, 
Irving, and Collamore Houses, New York, American, snd Delmonico Hotels; also at the 
door on the evening of the concert. Deors open at half-past six; Concert commences at 
eight o’clock. 








Diep—On the 12th inst-, Benjamin Banks, Esq , formerly of Kingston, Jamaica, 
aged 56 years. 

Diep—At Hamilton, C. W., on Sunday, 16th inst., Robert Andrew Washing- 
ton, second son of Mr. Isaac Buchanan, aged four years. Friends will please 
accept this intimation. 





To CorRESPONDENTS. Puella.—Your solution of Praed’s celebrated charade 


will scarcely answer. You are not at liberty to change the author's words, espe 
cially since in so doing you would entirely change his meaning Moreover “ Wo!’ 


———— 





’ 





would be a very inappropriate salutation to those who have escaped the perils of 
the fight. 





Exchange at New York on London, at (0 days, 109 3-4 a 110 1-4. 
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By the Cunard steamer 4frica, the Liverpool mails of the 8th inst., 
have been received. Their contents are not of much public importance, 
although two or three items call for notice. In the first place then, 
Lord Derby’s administration continues to triumph in the House of 
Commons, where division follows division upon the clauses of the Mili 
tia bill, in all cases resulting in the defeat of the Opposition. Even 
Mr. Bright’s amendment, to prohibit flogging in the Militia, was nega- 
tived by a vote of more than two to one. Mr. Cobden, at an early 
period, moved for voluminous returns connected with our naval force, 
the procuring of which would have caused considerable delay, this be- 
ing the object that he had in view. His mancouvre was however seen 
through. Had he in good faith dwelt upon the superior necessity of a 
state of naval preparation, he would have deserved and might have met 
with better success; but still harping upon the influence of his favourite 
Peace Societies and upon the improbability of warfare, his arguments 
on the proper mode of defence lost all weight. Lord Palmerston made 
a lively and amusing assault upon Quakerdom, citing a ludicrous pan- 
phlet that has recently appeared and in which the duty and advantages 
of submission toany foreign invaders are laid down with great unction. 
But so contemptible and stale a joke should have been held beneath 
Lord Palmerston’s notice.—Vie wing the subject as a whole, it would 
seem that no one is well satisfied with the proposed measure; the gene- 
ral eegerness to pass it remains therefore something of mystery. 
Malicious persons say that the probable acquisition of local and county 
influence thereby is the governing motive with many members of Par- 
liament. 

Sir John Pakington, the new Colonial Secretary, has taken the first 
step towards granting to New Zealand a representative Constitution, 
by moving for a bill to that effect. The somewhat curious and compli- 
cated detail of his proposed measure will be found below, and will be 
studied by many of our Colonial friends. It will be observed that Lord 
Grey contemplated an elective Upper Chamber; Sir Jobn Pakington 
halts for precedent. His plan was favourably received by the House 

Lord Lyndhurst, the staunch opponent of the admission of Jews to 
Parliament, has brought in a bill for the purpose of relieving Mr. Al- 
German Salomons from certain grievous civil penalties which he has in- 
curred by sitting and voting in the House of Commons, not being duly 
qualified. The pecuniary fines he leaves as they are; but it is highly 
creditable to the veteran ex-Chancellor, that his sense of justice has in- 
duced him to take the initiative in such a bill of indemnity as this. 
Nothing will done by the Government during the present session, as to 
altering the form of oath required on admission to Membership. 

The solemn penalty of disfranchisement has been enforced against St. 
Albans and Sudbury, the bill to that effect having received the Royal 
assent. This punishment has been voluntarily allotted by the Lower 
House itself, in order to mark its disapproval of that profligate politi- 
cal corruption of which the electors in those places bad been repeatedly 
convicted. And let it be remembered that this has been done without 
any predetermination as to the disposal of the vacancies thus created. 


for the honour of receiving the elective franchise; the act appears to 
have been the spontaneous result of indignation and a sense of justice. 
We commend this little episode in the history of our representative sys- 
tem, to some of our neighbours who lately fastened with so much glee 
upon certain electioneering scenes at Newport, not very creditable to 
the parties thereto. Far be it from us indeed to assert that voters or 
candidates are universally immaculate in England, and that certain 
objectionable practices are never tolerated or palliated. That there 
exists an indisposition to condemn men on general or vague charges 
is true enough, and this it is which is sometimes misconstrued by for- 
eigners into ieniency towards criminals. It is no such thing; only, in 
England, a wide distinction may be remarked between reputed and 
proven guilt. Asin this case, so in scores of instances that might be 
drawn from a wider range extending over social life, to be convicted is 
to be condemned. This is a great feature in the English sense of jus- 
tice, of which we sometimes hear mention made, and of which our 
country may well be proud. 





Dr. Layard, whose name is so intimately associated with Assyrian 
research, and who lately occupied for a brief period the office of Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, is a candidate for a seat in Par- 
liament. He has offered himself to the electors of Aylesbury on the Libe- 
ralinterest ; and that antiquarian exercises have not given him an anti- 
quated political code, may be gathered from the fact that he has ex- 
pressed his willingness to support ‘‘ vote by ballot,” and the extension 
of the suffrage. 





News from the Cape of Good Hope will be found elsewhere. It is nei- 
ther good nor bad, as to the Caffre War. The steamers with the newly 
appointed Governor, and the Rifle Regiment, respectively on board, 
have arrived after very tedious passages. Truly, whatever the British 
Government may have done in order to foster mail steamers, their own 
war-steamers are wretched craft It is devoutly to be hoped that they 
can fight better than they sail.—Sir Harry Smith, it was thought, would 
endeavour to strike a sharp blow at the enemy, before he resigned his 
command.—In connection with the Cape, it may be mentioned that the 
survivors of the officers and crew of the Birkenhead have been brought 
home and have gone through the formality of a Court Martial. They 
have, of course, been honourably acquitted, since those really responsi- 
ble went down with the ill fated vessel. The Assistant-Surgeon, whose 
conduct occasioned much animadversion at the time, was amongst those 
put on trial. 





“A London paper betrayed us into error, a fortnight since, in men- 
tioning the death of the Earl of Pembroke. His Lordship on the con- 
trary is perfectly recovered from his long and dangerous illness. 





The East India Company has appointed Lord Frederick Fitzclarence 
to be Commander-in Chief of their forces on the Bombay establishmeat. 
Lord Frederick, it will be remembered, recently commanded in the 
South Western District of England, with his head-quarters at Ports- 
mouth, but was compelled to take a voyage to Madeira, early in the 
past winter, for the benefit of his health. 


Paris is intently occupied with the great military festival advertised 
for the 10th inst., and designed probably with a view of ascertaining 
how far the garrison of that city is prepared to rivet the chains of des- 
potism on the necks of its fellow citizens. And whatever the army 
may do, the people seem really to invite the yoke. ‘Never, during 
thirty years,” says M. Gaillardet in a letter to the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, ‘‘ has there been so much dancing in France !’’—The Council of 
State has yet in hand the confiscation of the Orleans property ; and it 





probably touch East Point im that Island, im liea of Cape North iz 
Cape Breton. A public meeting on the subject was convened for the 
4.h inst. 
Sir Edmund Walker Head, Bart., Lieut. Gov. of New Brunswick, left 
Fredericton for England on the 12th inst. The Administration of the 


Government has devolved upon J. R. Partelow, Esq., during Sir E. W. 
Head’s absence. 


A Worp ror a Countryman.—Messrs. Edward Walker and Sons, 
whose premises in Fulton Street were burnt down, some months since, 
having rebuilt and fitted them for carrying on their extensive book- 
binding business, celebrated the event by inviting a party of friends to 
view their establishment, on Wednesday last. Mr. Walker's long and 
useful connection with the St George’s Society will be remembered by 
many an Englishman in New York. 








Tue New Zeavanv Constitution.—Sir. J. Pakington moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to grant a representative Constitution to the 
colony of New Zealand. He had been induced, he said, to undertake 
this difficult task, so soon af.er his accession to office, in consequence 
of the strong representations he had received from persons in this coun- 
try who took a deep interest in the colony, and he had derived much 
assistance from the preparations left by his predecessor, from the des- 
patches of Governor Grey, and from suggestions by the gentlemen to 
whom he had adverted. He gavea brief outline of the history of the 
colony, and the circumstances which led to the suspension (which would 
cease in March, 1858) of the Constitution of 1846. He dwelt upon the 
progress and growing importance of the colony, observing that there 
was every reason why the colonists should now be intrusted with the 
privilege of self-government. Difficulties, however, presented them- 
selves which distinguished this colony from almost every other depen- 
dency of the Crown, in its geographical uliarities, the mode in which 
it had been settled in detached communities, the very high intellectual 

rade of the natives, and their extraordinary advance in civilization. 

pon this last point Sir Jobn read from the despatches of Sir G. Grey 
some remakable extracts, and he then explained the scheme of the Con- 
stitution proposed by the | pe sg Government, pointing out, as he pro- 
ceeded, wherein it differed from that designed by Earl Grey. It was 
their opinion that New Zealand should be considered as one colony, and 
that it should be divided into seven provinces, each governed by a su- 
perintendent, appointed by the Governor in-Chief, with a salary of 
£500 a year, each superintendent to have a Legislative Council of not 
fewer than nine members, to be entirely elective, the franchise of the 
electors (natives not being excluded) to be as follows :—a freehold worth 
£50, or a house, if in a town, worth £10 a year, if in the country, £54 
year, or leasehold property, with an unexpired term of three years, 
worth £10 a year. The question whether members of these provincial 
councils should be paid was left to the Central Legislature. Sir John 
read a list of the subjects, amounting to 14, upon which the provincial 
councils would be restrained from legislating. The duration of these 
councils it was proposed to limit to four years. The Central Legisla- 
ture would consist of the Governor-in Chief, as head, and of two Cham- 
bers. In the scheme of Lord Grey the Upper Chamber was to be @ 
representative body ; but there was no precedent in any colony for an 
elective Upper Chamber, and the present Government recommended 
that the members of the Upper Chamber of the Central Legislature 
should be appointed by the Crown during pleasure. The Lower Cham- 
ber was to be «lective, the franchise for the constituency the same as 
that for the provincial councils. The number of members for the 
Upper Chambers of the Central Legislature was to be not less than 10 
nor more than 15, at the discretion of the Governor in Chief; that 
of the Lower Chamber not less than 25 nor more than 40. Five 
years was intended to be the duration of the Central Parliament, 
the acts of which would override those of the provincial legislatures. 
It was proposed that there should be a civil list; that £12,000 a year 
should be retained, out of which the salaries of the superintepients 
should be paid, and that £7,000 a year should be reserved for native 
purposes. All arrangements respecting the town lands to bein the 
hands of the general Legislature. It could not be expected, he observed, 
that such a measure as this could be final, and changes would be intro- 
duced into the bill whereby the local legislature should have fall pow- 
er, from time to time, to enact changes in the Constitution with the 
consent of the Crown. It was for the Honse to decide whe 
came within the category of ‘‘ necessary measures ;” he believed i 





can scarcely be hoped that they have spirit or independence enough to 
set aside the autocratic decrees of Louis Napoleon, wherewith he has 
ridden over all law.— Scattered instances of refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Prince President relieve the dreary waste of sub- 
servience and baseness. 





The Concert of Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) is noticed else- 
where. Her re appearance has thrown musical critics into new ecsta- 
cies, has successfully revived the cupidity of ticket-speculators, and if 
thronged attendance be a criterion, has played up to the dear public’s 
intense desire to be excited.—Solely for the consolation of our poor 
readers in the British Provinces who have been disappointed in their 
expectation of hearing this vocal prodigy, we deem it right to tell them 
that the crowd assembled at Metropolitan Hall on Tuesday exhibited 
no signs whatever of pleasurable emotion; that there was an assured 
round of applause after each separate display of skill and science, but 
that there were no murmurs of delight, no “ liftings off the feet,” no 
such outward and visible manifestations of enjoymont, as are obvious 
to the least experienced eye when they occur; that, although the dis- 
tinguished lady artist did repeat one of her songs, the only genuine 
encore of the evening was exacted from Signor Badiali, and submitted 
to with rather a bad grace by the orchestra; in brief, that this concert 
did most fully confirm our impressions long since recorded, as to the 
slender amount of gratification derived by unlearned ears, from the 
dulcet notes that cause learned ears to tingle and exuberant pens to 
run off into rhapsodies. 





The Maine Liquor Bill has been vetoed by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. It is wonderful indeed that a law so directly at variance 
with personal right can have obtained the sanction of any parties, save 
those who consider that an end will sanctify the means. 





The N. Y. Daily Times of Saturday last has avery unfair fling at 
the British aristocracy, in connection with the landing of General 
Rosas at Plymouth. We cannot reply to it at length to-day for want 
of room to give the necessary extracts. More anon. 





The case of the coloured British seaman imprisoned in Charleston, in 
accordance with the law of the State, and on which Mr. Mathew, H. 
B. M. Consul, has commenced legal process for testing its validity, has 
been postponed until January next, by the Court sitting at Columbia. 





The fine Dutch frigate, the Prince of Orange,.is now in this port, 
and is an ohject of much interest and attraction. 


We deeply regret to see the tenor of late accounts from several of 
the West India Islands. Short crops at Jamaica, the yellow fever at 
Demerara, and drought at Antigua and St. Kitts, are sad items to re- 
ceive from thence. 





The long pending difficulties between the Porte and Abbas Paska, 
the Viceroy of Egypt, are said to have been amicably settled. 


Mr. Barclay,-the worthy and much esteemed British Consul at this 
port, purposes receiving his friends at his private residence in College 
Place, on Monday next, between one and four o’clock. The occasion is 
the birth-day of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, whose portrait, lately 
come into possession of the St. George’s Society, may be seen at Mr. 
Barclay’s house. 

From the Charlottetown Royal Gazette, we learn that great interest 
is felt in Prince Edward Island relative to the proposed telegraphic 








Neither political party in the State has a constituency ready prepared 





communication between Newfoundland and the U. S., as the line would 


‘don on the 2ad inst 


but if the House was of a different opinion, the alternative was, it be- 
ing highly inexpedient to allow the act of 1846 to revive, to suspend 
that Constitution for another year.—Parliam-niary Abstract, May 8. 

Liverpoot versus IRELAND—THE ATLANTIC STEAMERS.—Lord 
Granville asked whether it was the intention of the Government to take 
steps for removing the station of the Transatlantic steamers from Liver- 
pool to Galway, as had been reported in the Irish papers when giving 
an account of a deputation which had waited on the Lord Lieutenant 
with that object.—Lord Derby replied that the report in question had 
greatly misrepresented what had fallen from the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that the Governm nt had no intention at present of removing the sta- 
tion from Liverpool. At the same time the subject was open to inquiry, 
especially if the sub-marine telegraph were brought into operation be- 
tween England and Ireland: but even then he would hold out no ex- 
pectation that Galway would be more favoured than Limerick.—After 
some further discussion it was agreed, at the suggestion of Lord Clan- 
ricarde, that the memorials addressed to the Treasury on the whole 
subject should be laid before the House.—Jbid. 

BurninGc or Mr. Srevenson’s YAcuT in Cowes Harsour.— 
About ten o'clock last evening the schooner yacht Titania, of 100 tons, 
the property of G. R. Stephenson, Esq., was discovered to be on fire, 
and as she was in the midst of the fleet hauled up on the mad, great 
fears were entertained that many of the finest vessels in Bnogland 
might be destroyed. The large town fire-engine was got into a horse- 
boat and towed up to the burning yacht, but on its being stated that 
she had a quantity of gunpowder in her magazines, the men were cau- 
tioned not to go near her: but for this unfortunate circumstance, there 
was such a number of men, and such powerfal engines, that the fire 
must soon have beengotunder. Their exertions were now principally 
directed to the saving of the Talisman cutter yacht, belonging to 
Captain Smith, and a schooner yacht belonging to Mr. O'Shea, in which 
they were successful; but the Titania, the competitor of the celebra- 
ted America, was completely burnt out. Her masts went by the board 
soon after midnight, but she kept burning till nearly daylight, when 
the sailors finding that the magazine did not blow up, they would no 
longer believe that she had 2 cwt. of gus powder in her, and boarded 
her aft, playing the engines with such effect that, although her iron 
sides were red hot, they soon put the fire out. The gunpowder was 
found to have been protected by the magazine from both fire and water. 
Her valuables are all destroyed; even the plate is all melted down. 
She has her bowsprit alone standing. There was constant shouting 
from East Cowes shore that the Talisman was on fire, but it was only 
the reflection of the red-hot sides of the Titania on her, that gave her 
the appearance of being on fire also The paint is much blistered, and 
the pitch has run out of her seams ; but she has received little other da- 
mage. The fire is stated to have been occasioned by the over-heati 
of the flue in airing the cabins and furniture, the owner being expect 
on board to-day. Had the wind been from the south instead of the 
east, it would have been a fatal affair for the other yachts (about 
twenty) that were near her. No powder should be allowed to be kept 
on board the yachts when laid up.—Cowes letter, May 5, 


GLEANINGS} 


It has been officially announced that Sir James Brooke is to proceed 
to Siam in the ensuing autumn, with the view of endeavouring to place 
the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Siam on a satis- 
factory footing.——A hoy from the country was recently taken into a 
gentleman’s family. One evening, after having been called up to the 
drawing-room, he came down into the kitchen, laughing immoderately. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” cried the cook. ‘ Why, dang it!” said he, 
‘there are twelve on ’em up there, who couldn’t snuff the candle, and 
they had to ring for me to do it !”’——It ig the intention of Governme :t 
to propose that a sum of £4,000 be voted in the present year on ac- 
count of the Menai Straits navigation, ——F lakes of snow fell in Lon- 
——The catalogue of the E.ster Book Fair at 
Leipsie contains 4,527 works as published, and 1,163 to be published. 
This is an increase of 700 volumes compared with the Michaelmas fair, 
and of 800 more than the last Easter fair. The number of publishers 
by whom: the works have been brought out is 903 One house xt Vienna 
has produced 113, and the Messieurs Brockhaus, 95 ——The foreign 
papers announce the recent death of Mdlle Moati, tne Italian paato- 











mimist whose performance of Fene//a in “* La Muette de Portici,” last 
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her 
er Majesty’s Theatre, gave an a ey a 


peculiar branch of art, of sur 
and 42 years; the natural 


own 
duration of human life is between 

t from 80 to 90. Of all new-born infants, 1 out of 4 dies the first 
year, two-fifths scarcely attain the sixth year, and before the twenty- 
second year it is reckoned that one-half of the generation are consigned 
to the grave. ——A return of the British Post office Revenue for 1851, 
shows the following receipts, London, £953,663 ; Liverpool, £75,926 ; 
Manchester, £60,070; Dublin, £47,466 ; Glasgow, £43,414 ; Edinburgh, 
£42,623 ; Birmingham, £28,805 ; Bristol, £25,115 ; Leeds, £16,932 ; Hull, 
£15,497 ; Neweastle, £14,441; Bath, £11,349 ; Sheffield, £10,408. The 
two most curious points weyers | this return are, the monster greatness 
of London over Liverpool and Manchester and the quantity of letter- 
writing that is going on among old ladies and retired officers at Bath. 
—lIt is announced that M. Thiers has€passed through Cologne on his 
way to Italy. ——The gossips on the continent speak of a projected mar- 
riage between the Emperor of Austria and the Princess Sidonia of 
Saxony. It is asserted that the espousal will take place during the 
approaching journey of the Emperor to Prague ——Great preparations 
ere making in Warsaw for the reception of the Czar, who is shortly 
expected there. All the houses are ordered to be whitewashed, and the 
boards, doors, and windows to be painted afresh.—A lady has 
just died at Nantes from the prick of an acacia-thorn. Tetanus setin, 
and she died twenty-four hours after in great agony. ——A letter from 
Vienna, of April 21, states that all Kossuth’s relatives have been set 
at liberty by the Austrian Government, and that they will leave the 
country on the Ist of May.——The Very Rev. James Malone, vicar- 
general of Killaloe, bas been killed by his horse rearing up and falling 
kwards upon him.——There were eight O’Connells in Parliament 
together the last seven years, and the number is now reduced to one, 
the eldest son of the late Liberator.——The price to be given for the 
Crystal Palace by the city speculators, is, we understand, £70,000. 
Since the contract was entered into the purchasers have, it is said, 
been tempted by still higher offers than that for their barg.in; but 
have refused ; though by the sum proffered them, they would realise 
@ very handsome profit. It is intended (as we before stated) to re-erect 
the in the neighbourhood of London; and sites have been sur- 
at Wimbledon, at Battersea, and at Sydenham ; none has, how- 

ever, been decided on.——Mr. Hincks, of Canada, and Mr. G. B. 
Chandler, of New Brunswick, had an interview with the Earl of 
peg the 30th ult., at his official residence in Downing-street.—— 
Col. Rawlinson, it is said, has opened out the entire place of sepulture 
of the kings and queens of Assyria There they lie, it is said, «in huge 
stone sarcophagi, with ponderous lids decorated with the royal orna- 
ments and costume, just as they were deposited more than 3,000 
ago.”——Louis Napoleon recently after s grand ball, slept at the Tui- 
leries for the first time since his assuming the reins of government.—— 
Great preparations are making for a National Exhibition at Cork. 
Prince Albert had subscribed £100. The Duke of Devonshire has sub- 
scribed £25 to the same fund. A sum of £200 has been transmitted 
the Dublin committee, and contributions are pouring in from other 
tions. All the preparations are carried on with spirit, and it is 
eonfidently expected that the exhibition will not only be a credit to 
the country, but will also give an effectual impulse to Irish industry 
and enterprise.——We understand that Viscount Newark, eldest son 
of the Earl of Manvers, is about to form a matrimonial alliance with 
Mdlle. de Coigny, Songer of the Duke and Duchess de Coigny.—— 
It is now deci that the present members for Manchester, Mr. John 
Bright and the Right Hon. Thos. Gibson, will at the impending general 
election be allowed again to return to Parliament without a contest 
The candidates with whom it is intended to oppose the present mem- 
bers are understood to be Lord Moreton, son of the Earl of Ducie, and 
Mr. George Loch, son of the member for Wick.——The late Lord Pan- 
mure left the following sums for charitable purposes :— Dundee Royal 
Infirmary, £1000; Dundee Lunatic Asylum, e300 ; Dundee Orphan In- 
stitution, £100; Montrose Royal Lunati¢ Asylum and Infirmary, 
; Montrose Natural History and Antiquarian Society, £500; 
Arbroath Infirmary, £1000; Brechin Mechanics Institution, £1000; 
Arbroath Mechanics’ Institution, £100; Arbroath Destitute Sick So- 
pres, £100; Forfar Mechanics’ Institution, £100.——The terrace on 
the River front of the Parliament Palace is about to be covered with a 


variegated pavement, and the windows in the basement story are to be 
ornamented, and protected with zinc railings and grating. The public 
will shortly be 


tted to the ig po elgeren: Rajah of Coorg, a 
principality of.Hindostan, on the Western Ghauts, arrived on Wed- 
bh ult , at Southampton, by the Euvine. He camé over 
to land to have his daughter educated—a singular and interestin 
event in the hisory of the native princes of India. The Rajah ate an 
drank with the ngers during the voyage. His daughter is an in- 
telligent and interesting child. He was accompanied by Major Drum- 
mond as his guide. rtion of his family consisted of two of his 
wives. They were kept rigid!y secluded in a cabin during the voyage, 
to prevent the crew and passengers from looking at them.——Captain 
Hawkey, of the Royal Marines, who shot Lieutenant Seaton, in a duel 
at Portsmouth, some few years since, is now under arrest ; also Lieut. 
Swaine, of the same corps. It appears that Captain and Mrs. Hawkey 
were walking near Charlton, when they met Lieut. Swaine, and, in 
uence of some observations Lieut. Swaine made to the lady, 
Captain Hawkey struck him a severe blow across the face with a stick 
Ascuffie, ensued when Captain and Adjutant Campbell, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, came up, and, after separating the combatants placed them both 
under arrest, anda report of the affair has been forwarded to the Ad- 
miralty, who have ordered a court of inquiry to take place immedia- 
.——It would appear that the story of Meagher’s escape from Van 
Diemen’s Land is, at least, very problematical, as letters received from 
Smith O’Brien of a date subsequent to that of the alleged escape make 
no mention of the circumstance.——Mr. Feargus 0’Connor, M.P., has 
returned to England, after a very brief visit here——A package has 
been forwarded from Leghorn, containing a fresco painting by Julio 
Romano, and sent to England by Lord Overstone, for deposit in the 
National Gallery. It is understood to be a very splendid work of art. 
—A ements are making at New Orleans to give a public dinner 
to Mr. Sidney Swith, the British Vice Consul at Havana, for his kindness 
to the American prisoners in Cuba.—On Sunday fortnight twenty- 
four persons renounced the Roman Catholic religion in the church of 
St. Paul’s Bermondsey, London.——The Salford Peel statue will be the 
first inaugurated in England.——The Hudson’s Bay Company are 
stated to about to fit out two ships for the conveyance of organized 
bodies of miners, at fixed and liberal salaries, for the purpose of work- 
Be veins of gold discovered on Queen Charlotte’s Island. ——Sir 
J Pakington has anounced that there is no intention to remove the 
West India mails from Southampton to Plymouth.—Capt. Griffin, the 
eommander of the E/ Dorado, steamer, in the Chagres trade, com- 
manded the Rescue on her late search for Sir John Franklin. ——The 
Paris Bourse, on Monday, the 3d inst., was dull owing to a statement 
that the Em of Russia had given orders to sell his French Rentes, 
and that the ation had commenced.—Prince Paul William, a 
cousin of the King of Wurtemburg, is at present in New Orleans. He 
has been in the country about a year, and is making the tour of the 
United States——Lorii and Lady Wharncliffe and daughter are also in 
New Orleans. They arrived a few days since from Havana, and intend 
to travel over the country.——There was a smart shock of an earth- 
quake at St. Michaels, Azores, on the night of the 16th April. The 
north of the island suffered severely. Many lives were lost and 
houses destroyed. 





Arup. 


‘War Orrice, May 7.—16th Regt of Lt Drags; Lt H Carew has been permit 
ted to retire from the service by the sale ot his commission. 6th Regt of Ft; 
Assist-Surg Pratt, 62d Ft, to be Surg, v John Murtagh, M D, who ret upon ve 
10th Ft; Acting Assist-Surg Rennie to be Assist Surg, v Inglis, pro in 64th Ft. 
Qist Ft; First Ee Boldero to be Capt, b-p, v Verner, who ret ; Sec Lt Wilkinson 
to be First Lt, b-p, v Boldero. 22d Ft; Capt Low, from h-p 53d Ft, to be Capt, 
¥ Brennan, who ex; Lt Graham to be Capt, b-p, v Low, who ret, 39th Ft; Bvt 
Lt.-Col Sir J Hoemilton, Bart, from h-p unatt, to be Maj, v Bond, who ex ; Capt 
Munro to be Maj, b-p, v Sir J Hamilton, Bart, who ret; Lt Pedder to be Capt, 
wa Th Munro; Ens Warner to be Lt, v Pedder. 62d Ft; C Rutherford, gent, 
to be Assist Surg, v Pratt, pre in 6th Ft. 86th Ft; Ens Gardner to be Lt, b-p, v 
Whitaker, who ret. Royal Malta Fencidle Regt; Ens and Adjt Bonavita to 
have the local and temporary rank of Lt, 


Hospital Staff; Act Assist-Surg Rocsa.alecceq to be Assist-Surg to the Forces 
wv Jameson, app to 87th F:, 


Orrick oF ORDNANCE, May 4; RI of Artillery.—First Lt Ord to be 

Bec Capt, v Adye, pro; Sec Lt Ki ai : Cai 

First a, Wa oo tly ing to be First Lt, v Ord; Sec Lt Cairns to be 
Memorandum ; The date of the promotion of First Lt Pickering has been alter- 

ed to the 25th March, 1852.—it is understood that Major Gen este K H, 

Commanding the Forces in Jamaica, is coming home on account of ill hea'th, and 

will probably not return to the West Incies.—Col Brown, 1st battalion, Ist Royal 


Zomery. 


Regt, is about to retire from the service, and he will be succeeded by Maj Mont- 





Navy. 


APPoINTMENTS.—Comm. Von Donnop, lately mail agent in one of the Cape 
screw-vessels, to command H.M., screw vessel Vulcan, v. Master Comm. Penn, 
superseded by the new stgaedns of the Admiralty, by which troop-ships are in 
future to be commanded by captains and commanders.—To the same ship, Lts. 
J. H. Furneaux and R. M. Moorman ; also, Purser G. W. Pickthorn.—Lt. G. M. 
Jackson to the Porcupine—Dr. W. Webber, Surgeon, to the Britomar, 8, at 
Devonport.—Lt. J. M. Jack to d H.M. steam-sloop Porcupine, at 
Portsmouth, intended for the protection of the fisheries on the British coasts. — 
Comm. Dobbie to command the Buzzard, 6, paddie-wheel steam-sloop, of 330 
horse power, commissioned at Devonport; also Lt. Richmond Moore, to steam- 
sloop Buzzard.—Comm. Narcott and J. B. Cator to the Coast Guard. 

The Orestes, 14, Comm. Hawker, bas arrived at Portsmouth from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and will be paid off. She has taken two prizes in the Mozambique 
and shares in three others with the Casfor, 36, Commodore Wyvill. The last 
capture was a fine Spanish pirate, having 50 dare-devils for the crew, and a most 
ugly long 24-poun Jer swivel amidships, which would have done awful execution 
could it have been worked against the Orestes when chasiug her, but owing to 
bad weather the pirates had stowed it below, and in their desire to get away did 
not waste time in the endeavour to mount it. This was the sort of piratical slaver 
which stood 39 shot being fired into her from the Orestes without bringing to, not- 
vee she got hugged so closely by her captor that musketry could he fired 
into her. The Orestes has been three years and a half in commission —The 
Encounter, 14, Capt. Gordon, has iow wl at Spithead from the Tagus ; also the 
Amazon, 26, Capt. Barker, from the China station and the Cape of Good Hope: 
the Hercules, 10, from Malta, and the Queen, 116, Capt. C. Wise, with the flag of 
Sir W. Parker returned from the Mediterranean command. These vessels will 
be paid off. The Wolverine, 12, Commr. Falcon from the Coast of Africa has 
arrived at Portsmouth, and the Driver, 6, steam-sloop, Comm. C. R. Johnson, from 
the Pacific, to be paid off. 

Lt. Augustus Phillimore, lately serving as flag-lieut. to Admiral Sir William 
Parker, has been promoted to the rank of commander upon the Admiral hauling 
down bis flag. 

Tue Arctic Expgpition.—A letter received from Stromuness, dated April 28, 
states that the Arctic Expedition under Captain Sir E. Belcher, arrived there on 
the 23d, all well, after a very fine run of four days from the Nore, a short time 
towing and the longest time under canvass. Both steamers had towed well single 
ships, drawing 19 feet, at 9 knots. The vessels filled up with coals, water, and 
good beef at Stromness. Winter clothing had been served out, and tobacco and 
meerschaum pipes. The Expedition left Stromness on the 28th. On starting 
there was a fine south wind, and the steering was direct for Cape Farewell, where 


it is peopeess the Basilisk and Desperate will give up the convoy and return to 


England. 
Obituary. 


ALEXANDER Mackay —With deep regret we announce the demise of this 
able and respected gentleman. Alexander Mackay was the son of Mr. Mackay, 
a banker of credit in Inverness, and was born in that town about 1820. He was 
educated at Elgin, and afterwards at Aberdeev. Family arrangements led him 
first to Canada, where he was destined for the colonial bar ; and for some brief 
space practised with repute. Journalism, however, seem to have bad more at- 
traction for Mr. Mackay than professional avocations, and accordingly he soon be- 
came the conductor of a newspaper in Toronto. After residing in Canada for 
several years, and travelling over a great portion of the provinces and the States, 
he returned home. He was speedily engaged in connexion with the Morning 
Chronicle ; and so highly were his abilities estimated, that he was sent out again 
by that journal to the United States, for the purpose of examining the diplomatic 
bearings of the treaties as to the Maine boundary, and observing the feelings of 
the American public on the question, His letters upon these subjects were replete 
with valuable information, and with clear and logical reasoning. Not long after 
his return, Mr. aoe) —o his “‘ Western World,” a work of comprehen- 
sive grasp and great philosophical development. Tne book was acknowledged to 
be the best and the most complete ever written upon the Transatlantic Republic. 
Its success was immediate, and the volumes became a stagdard authority, As 
one of the special correspondents of the Morning Chronicle, Mr. Mackay was en- 
gaged in investigating the condition of the English rural population, and rendered 
important services to the question of Labour and the Poor, while his versatile pen 
was frequently and successfully turned to other topics of general literary and poli- 
tical interest. Latterly Mr. Mackay determined to devote himself to political 
life. He joined the Reform party, and delivered many able speeches at pubiic 
meetings in the metropolis upon the franchise question. He had the purpose and 
expectation of ultimately entering Parliament; but he for a time withdrew from 
home politics, and accepted from the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, a 
mission to India, to investigate the possibility of extending the growth of the cotton 
plant in our Eastern possessions. Somewhat more than two years ago he de- 
parted full of hope and spirits. He died on his passage home, on the 18th ult. 
Mr. Mackay was a highly promising author, a rising politician, and a most amiable 








man; 

In Philadelphia, Mr. John Haviland, a distinguished Architect, well-known as 
the designer of Penitentiaries, Jails, and numerous other public buildings, includ- 
ing the “‘ Tombs”’ of this city.—At Bath, Colonel Charlton, late Deputy Adjutant 
General at Ceylon. Colonel Charlton served in the Peninsular war, and was 
twice severely wounded at Toulouse ; the second wound was received when he 
commanded 6tst regiment. He had received the gold medal for Toulouse 
and the silver medal with five clasps for Talavera, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and 
Orthes. He was in 1836 nominated a Knight of Hanover.—In January last, Alfred 
Dolman, Esq., third son of the late Edward Dolman, Esq., Clapham Common, on 
his return from the Great Lake, interior of South Africa, supposed to have been 
treacherously murdered by the natives, or by one of his Black servants. His re- 
mains were found, after some days’ search, with those of his English servant, and 
buried at the station of the Rev. Dr. Livingstone, Kolobeng.—F rom the prevalent 
fever in Demerara, Jean Baptiste Van Waterschoost, Esq., inspector general of 
police force, and Lieut. George Bott, R.N., stipendiary magistrate.—In London, 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, of Balmain, N. B. He was son of the first baronet by a 
daughter of Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart., and is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his eldest son, Alexander, in his 39th year.—At Tavistock, Devon, Capt. 
G. Hay, R N.- At Guernsey, F. Pery Hutcheson, Esq., late surgeon, R.A.—At 
Reading, Comm. Mathias, R.N.—At Bromley, Kent. Francis Sisson, Esq, late 
Head of the Ordnance Department, Montreal.— At Louisville, Kentucky, Mrs. 
Amelia B. Welby, the contributor of much agreeable verse, to the Magazines.— 
In Paris, General Count d’Astorghas.—At Thetford, Norfolk, aged 76, Thomas 
Bidwell, Esq., of Gloucester-place, Poritman-square, formerly Chief-clerk in the 
Secretary of State's office for Foreign Affairs.—In London. Sara, only daughter 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and widow of Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq., aged 
49.—In Chesham-street, from the effect of a fall from his horse, Orlando Gunning 
Sutton, Comm. R-N —At Realejo, C. A., John Foster, Esq, H, B. M. V. Consui 
for the Republic of Nicaragua. After a residence of more than a quarter of a 
century, during which time he had endeared himself to all who had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, connected with one of the leading commercial houses in the 
country, and upon the eve of his departure for Europe, Mr. Foster was suddenly 
attacked with a disease of the heart, which terminated fatally after an illness of 


only four days. 
PAusic. 


MapaMmE OTTo GoLpscHMIDT.—The last concert but two of Madame Gold- 
schmidt, (better known, and who will probably be far longer remembered by her 
winning maiden title, Jenny Lind,) was as great a success as any. Hundreds 
rushing to hear, at all events once, who had never heard before, hundreds to hear 
once again, her whose fame has reached 'o the ends of the earth, gave us an array 
in the Metropolitan Hall, on Tuesday evening, such as is seldom seen, and is in 
itselfa sight. 

So much has been said concerning the various points of excellence in Madame 
Goldschmidt’s voice and performance ; and her relative merit as compared with 
other singers past and present has been so ofien and so largely descanted on, and 
so nicely balanced and contrasted, that we feel it impossible to add anything new 
or todo more than recapitulate what has been already said. We must therefore 
ask the pardon of those who are well informed, if we sate briefly for the benefit of 
the few who may still be ignorant as to wherein consist her extraordinary attrac- 
tions, that, in flexibility, compass, and power, her voice is generally considered 
to be unequalled by that of any living female singer ; and that in truth and com- 
taand of tone, from the fullest flood of sound of which her organ is capable, to the 
softest and most dulcet piano, she is by many and by us amongst the number 
considered to have developed powers, hitherto unkaown to reside in the human 
voice. On the other hand, there are those who think that her singing lacks warmth 
and feeling, and that the very perfections alluded to add to this coldness, in giving 
rather the sensation of listening to some performance upon an instrument, than 
the vocal emanations of that mobile and sensitive structure the human frame. To 
discuss these points would require the space usually accorded to a treatise, and 
we therefore confine ourselves to the remark that her upper register of notes are 
always produced in real chest tones and that in these she never has recourse to 
any artifice or falsetto, and very rarely resorts to it in the lower. The female 
voice has a falsetto as well as the male, with this peculiarity, that it exists in both 
upper and lower registers. It is too often used in order to conceal weakness and 
deficiency, by very many singers of first repute, and sometimes with great effect: 
but spirit and heart are much better conveyed, if not only to be conveyed, by the 
true voice. Its firmness and honesty have a something satisfying in them which 
the former cannot bestow. Few singers indeed would exert themselves if they 
could, to give a sceng, aria, or cavatina, as Madame Goldschmidt never fails to do; 
fewer could, if they would. But the details of her powers and accomplishments 
asa vocalist having, as we said, been given so frequently to the public and stood 
the ordeal of criticism over and over again, we pass on to notice the selections 
presented at this ccncert. 

The orchestra numbered eighty performers ; and the city and Mr. Bisfeld may 








well be proud of i*, since it contained none of those supernume raries too often got 





—$—$—$—— 
together to swell up the mass and make a show, in chorusses and orchestras too 
There was a something wrong, we think, amongst the horns, in the accompanimen, 
to the aria from Der Freischatz; but attention to the voice of the songstress pre. 
cluded either annoyance or particular notice. Beethoven's “ Egmont” overtur, 
made way for a “romanza”’ by Sig Badiali, whe afterwards sang ‘* Cruda funesta,”’ 
and accompanied Madame Goldschmidt in the duetto, “ Ah l'ingrato.”” We nal 
much pleased with his singing; and his manly and impassioned delivery was re 
warded with great applause.—Mr. Goldschmidt gave us a taste of his high quali. 
ties as a pianist; and Mr. Burke's performance of David's “ variations and theme 
of Schubert” must have been a great treat 10 those who have never had opportu. 
nity of hearing this clever and elegant violinist —We thought the fair Swede’s 
selections for herself rather triste, end that some tended towards the dismal, both 
in music and words. We hope she has no dismal recollections of this Western 
world, on leaving it for the old countries, which are rejoicing in the hope of soon 
regaining the long missed favourite. There is one thing certain however ; that 
whereas the larger portion of her singing was above the comprehension of many 
if not most of her audience, one part at least descended to their level, if not helow 
it. We allude to the “ Bird Song,’’ a composition altogether ranging beneath the 
dignity of such an artiste. Though calculated well to display the very extraordi. 
nary extent of voice and execution of Madame G., we look upon the bird-song to 
be as near an approach to the irregular twitterings of one of the feathered race as 
vocalism is capable of. Bat is it philosophically cerrect that music should descend 
for its subject to the voices of the inferior animals? Is it not, as a science adapted 
to the intellect of man, derivable from much higher sources than the sounds of 
brute or inanimate nature ? 

We consider oui selves fortunate in having heard Madame G 's interpretation of 
Handel. Otherwise we should be unacquainted with her real meriis ; her ren- 
dering of “ Rejoice O daughter of Zion,” will be long remen:bered by us, as a 
proof of her qualities as a musician, as well as a vocalist. 

Ove Buti.—This great Violinist gives a Concert at Metropolitan Hall this 
evening, which without doubt will attract an overflowing audience. 





Drama. 


BroapwaY.—Miss CHARLOTTE CusHMAN.—This consummate actress took 
final leave of the American stage, on Saturday evening last, leaving a gap in it 
which it will be difficult to fill, Her rare combination of intelligence, energy, 
and stage experience, finally and after a long and severe struggle, triumphed over 
her want of personal attractions, and compelled the admiration of all unprejudiced 
lovers of dramatic art.—But this is mauer of history. We have only to regret 
her retirement so far as the public is concerned, and to be glad of it so far as re- 
gards herself—Miss Cushman embarks for England in the ensuing month, where 
however she has no present intention of performing. She purposes on the con- 
trary to make a lengthened sojourn in Italy. 

Mr. Hale, a low Comedian from “the old country,” has appeared on these 
boards, to which he will prove a considerable acquisition. He plays well, and 
sings a fair song. 


Astor PLace Opera House.—Mr. G. V. Brooke, the temporary lessee, pre- 
duced ** The Corsican Brothers,” on Wednesday evening. A lengthened notice 
of this melodrama appeared in the Albion of the 20th of March last, on occasion 
of Charles Kean bringing it out in London, where it created a prodigious sensa- 
tion and is still runuing. We content ourselves therefore with repeating briefly 
that the piece is founded on the extraordinary sympathy sometimes existing (and 
oftener presumed to exist) between twin brothers, It is singular too, that it was 
suggested to Alexandre Dumas, from whose “ Les Fréres Corses”’ it is translated, 
by a living witness to this psychological phenomenon, and that witness a very 
notorious fellow rejoicing in the name of Louis Blanc. This worthy, who is him- 
self a Corsican, was stabbed, one night, as he entered his lodgings in Paris; and 
his brother, at precisely the same moment, and at a great distance, felt a sudden and 
alarming pang. The latter communicated his fears on the instant, and of course 
subsequently ascertained that they had been well-grounded, This curious matier 
was the talk of Paris. Dumas touk the hint, and on it founded a novel, which he 
subsequently dramatized, Such a mystery affords admirable scope for the play- 
wright, for it is, as will be perceived, melodramatic in its e . Ac n 
place Frenchified plot has been founded on it; but in the working out of this, and 
in the judicioue'use of stage machinery and scenic effects, a very original and in- 
teresting result is obtained. 

There are two special peculiarities. One of these is that Mr, Brooke plays the 
part of both the brothers, availing himself of what is theatrically called “a double” 
when the twain are together on the stage. The other is the mode by which the 
pair are introduced thereon at one and the same time. This is neither more nor 
less than acting out the sympathetic powers of vision with which the twins are en- 
dowed. Ifthe front of the scene represents the action in Corsica, the back part 
of it shows in form of tableau vivant what is occurring in Paris, and vice vers4, 
thus elucidating the marvellous gift which forms the ground-work of the whole. 
Moreover, as one of the brothers is killed in a duel, his ghost is substituted for him. 
self, early in the performance ; and this adds mateffally to the supernatural air 
that pe: vades it—Mr. Brooke has taken infinite pains to do justice to his under- 
taking which, it may be added, borders dangerously close upon the absurd, but 
which he contrives to render very striking and effective. The putting on the 
stage shows him a most capable manager; and we were aiso particularly struck 
with the subdued and appropriate tone to which he has brought his coadjutors—a 
task by no meanseasy, During the two acts that we witnessed, we observed also 
with much pleasure that Mr. Brooke did not mar his own effects by indulging ia 
those guttural eccentricities of voice which have hitherto entirely spoiled his acting. 
He is still perhaps too much given to pompous declamation ; but we like him bet- 
ter now than formerly, for the reason we have mentioned. ‘‘ The Corsican Bro- 
thers” ought to draw crowded houses, 





Burton’s.—Amongst the late revivals at this house we may mention the old 
five act comedy ‘* Wives as they were, and Maids as they are.” We call ita 
comedy because the play bill so calls it, and every body knows that these literary 
gems are like statistical figures, and “never lie.’’ Had it not been for this fact 
and confirmation, we in our simplicity should have been somewhat puzzled as to 
its classification. It has many of the requisites uf a comedy, yet is no comedy ; 
many of the requisites of a drama, yet is no drama; but a sort of double-faced 
piece, squinting both ways at once. We cannot remember a single witty saying 
in it, a sing!e smart speech or allusion, nor in fact a really good point, save the ex. 
changing of coats between the young foppish rake of the play and the elderly Sir 
William Dorillon. As for this prominent Sir William himself, it may be said 
that a more contemptible character was never drawn by any dramatist, nor one 
moré richly deserving to be hooted down by the indignation of an audience. With 
the birth and fortune of a gentleman, he is a ruffian in every sense of the word. 
He is introduced by the author, whoever he may have been, (Morton probably 
from internal evidence) for what he conceives to be a moral purpose. He comes 
all the way from India, where he should have died, and would have died if a loss 
of heart were half so fatal as a loss of liver, to visit his only child, one of the maids 
as they are,” who is young, thoughtless, and extravegant. He lives disguised in 
the house of her guardian, his friend, under an assumed name, in order that he 
may play the spy upon her deeds and [misdeeds, and in so doing treats her im 
all respects in the most outrageous and ungentlemanly manner. Through 
four mortal acts this unnatural father rates and berates his own flesh and 
blood, almost cursing her at times, till in the fifth he caps the climax of his bra- 
tality by giving her up to the bailiffs, after she had taken shelter in his own room, 
and thrown herself on his generosity as a gentleman. He absolutely permits her 
to be dragged off to prison for a paltry debt, not only without recognition and 
pity, but with torrents of abuse and hypocritical morality. To be sure, be docs 
at last pay the debt and “do the handsome thing ;"’ but how does he pay his en 
debi, his moral debt, to his child and to his sex? What excuse does he make ad 
his want of decency and kindliness, fur his total lack of all that renders human 'y 
endurable? Simply none. Nor does he need any according to the dramatist § 
way of thinking. He is rather laid before us as a“ model father” than  ophare 
—The same objection applies toa Lord Somebody, who is the “ mode! ggeal 
of the play, and whose wife is one of “ the Wives as they were.” Like Sir ne 
liam, Lord Somebody is something of a tyrant, whilst his wife is — : 
fool. So tame and spiritless a woman almost deserved t» have been kept ins . 
slavery forever.—We have made this play the subject of these a . eer 
it is against all reason that such paltry tyranny and unmanliness shoul: , a “ 
up for imitation on the stage; and because the perforn.ance of such a piec 


farnishes an argument against the drama for those who are prejudiced against 
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Notices of New Works. 


Lrutan ann oTHER Poems. By Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
New York. 1852. Redfield.—A volume that will have many readers, 
gince the class to which it belongs is in high favour in these days, and 
it unquestionably stands high in its class. Indeed few writers of 
«drawing room’’ or ** album” or “‘ occasional” verse have taken stronger 
hold of the public ear than Praed has done. There is in him so much 
of neatness and point, so much grace of style, so much geniality and 

humour lying hid beneath his satire and flippancy, such an inkling 
of deeper feeling than is apparent on the surface, that he deserves the 
popularity which he has acquired, and which will surely be increased 
by this d-propos publication of his collected works. 

Pencitiincs By THE Way. By NV. P. Willis. Ibid. Scribner.— 
A new edition of a book that bas long attained the happy position, in 
which criticism can do it neither good nor harm. The bulk of it con- 
sists of travelling sketches penned down in France and Italy; and it 
concludes with the brief glimpse at a distinguished literary coterie in 
London, which drew upon its author much comment and censure. The 
yindication contained in the preface should be read by all who have 
joined therein.—As for the pencillings themselves, it were superfluous 
tocommend them. They are the perfection of off hand descriptions ; 
and if one cannot agree in every opinion pronounced, it is impossible 
not to be charmed by their sprightliness and neatness. 


Bueak House. By C. Dickens. Ibid. Harpers.—The third num 
ber brings us up to page 144; and it is surely time to form some opin- 
ion of the new ‘* House” that Dickens is building. We confess, there- 
fore that the title of “* Blank House” would in our opinion have des- 
cribed it better, since it isso far mainly compounded of a tissue of 
exaggerated characters or unihteresting incidents. There is, however, 
one exception. The ‘‘ Mr. Skimpole,” whom we lauded, a month ago, 
furnishes the following neat passage, ani thus completes the portrait- 
ure of a very well-imagined personage. 

Mr. Skimpole was as agreeable at breakfast, as he had been over-night. There 
was honey on the table, and it led him into a discourse about Bees. He had no 
objection to honey, he said (and I should think he had not, for he seemed to like 
it), but he protested against the igen assumption of Bees. He didn’t at all 
see why the busy Bee should he proposed as a model to him ; he supposed the 
Bee liked to make honey, or he would not do it—nobody asked him. It was not 
necessary fur the Bee to make such a merit of his tastes. If every confectioner 
went buzzing about the world, banging against every thing that came in his way, 
and egotistically calling upon every body to take notice that he was going to his 
work and must not be interrupted, the world would be quite an insupportable 
place. Thea, after all, it was a ridiculous position, to be smoked out of your for 
tune with brimstone, as soon as you had made it. You would have a very mean 
opinion ofa Manchester man, if he spun cotton for no other purpose. He must say 
he thought a Droue the embodiment of a pleasanter and wiseridea. The Drone 
said, unaffectedly, “* You will excuse me ; I really can not attend tothe shop! I 
find myself in a world in which there is so much to see, and so short a time to see 
it in, that I must take the liberty of louking about me, ani begging to be provided 
for by somebody who doesn’t want to look abouthim.’’ This appeared to Mr. 
Skimpole to be the Drone philosophy, and he thought it a very good philosophy 
—always supposing the Drone to be willing to be on good terine with the Bee : 
which, so far as te knew, the easy fellow always was, if the consequential crea- 
ture would only let him, and not be so conceited about his honey ! 

Unless ‘‘ Bleak House” improve as it progresses, we shall decline the 


wearisome task of reading and commenting on it, 


Tue Two Famiuies. By the author of “* Rose Douglas.” I[bid.— 
Of this religious novel, a late number of Tail’s Edinburgh Magazine 
contains the subjoined notice, and we find the same opinion given in 
other prominent Reviews. 

Of the next novel on our list the first volume is admirable. There is 
aspirit and yet a simplicity in the construction and style of the narra- 
tive which at times forcibly remind us of the energetic pathos of the Et- 
trick Shepherd. The second volume, although containing passages and 
scenes of rare merit, pleases us not one half so well. The characters 
of Lily and Ronald are simply impossible under the circumstances of 
their introduction to the reader ; and the same might also be predicated 
of the greater portion of the dramatis persone who figure in this por- 
tion of the work. 

Whilst we render every justice to what we sre convinced is our 
authoress’ genuine piety, we could wish she had refrained from what, 
even in a conventicle, would have been judged its over-exuberant dis- 

lay, Holy names and holy texts are but profaned when so profusely 
interspersed amid the pages of fiction. 


THe Principies or Courtesy. By G. F. Hervey, I[bid.—Taking 
for his motto a saying of Archdeacon Hare, ‘‘ A Christian is God Al- 
mighty's gentleman,” the author of this duodecimo has endeavoured to 
show that practical Christianity demands a certain conformity with the 
observances of civilised life, as well as the cultivation of those graces 
of mind, from which alone true politeness can spring. The topic is 
gravely treated ; but whilst rebuke is properly administered to crab- 
bed and ill-mannered Puritans, it remains to be seen whether those 
most competent to judge will not pronounce Mr. Hervey something too 
much of a religious Chesterfield. We do not feel competent to decide, 
For one peculiarity we feel immensely grateful to the publishers. The 
words travellers and worshipping are written as here set down, and not 
according to the new fangled and detestable orthography which has 
latterly been adopted by this house. 

THe DaLtons; on, THREE Roaps 1n Lire. By Charles Lever. Ibid. 
—This work has been already published in serial form. The reputa- 
tion of the author of ‘‘ Charles O'Malley” is sure to command for it a 
numerous class of readers. 


_ Lonvon Sate or Rare Booxs.—Messrs. Sotheby, & Wilkinson have 
just completed the eight days sale of the Library of Edward Vernon 
Utterson, Esq., of the Isle of Wright, @ collector of many years standing, 
and widely and favourably known among book-worms for his intimacy 
with the contents of his library, and his willingness on all occasions to 
place his rarities at the service of all who could show fair claim to such 
consideration at his hands. He bought in dear times, when there were 
many competitors four some classes of books that he was collecting ; and 
he has sold at a good time—for his library brought £4,805 6s. 6d., or 
about a thousand pounds more than was expected. 

The largest price given for any one work was £160 for the second 
edition of “ Froiseart,” in four volumes, printed at Paris in the old 
Gothic letter about 1495. The first two volumes are printed on vellum, 
and enriched with one very large and thirty-nine smaller miniatures 
of the French school. Six leaves are in MS. in a coeval hand. These 
volumes were formerly in the Meerman Collection, and have since had 
the third and fourth volumes, printed on paper, bound to match by C. 

wis.—The next great price was given by Mr. Halliwell for the Heber 
Collection, in one folio volume, of ** Two Hundred and Four Humor- 
ous, Romantic, Legendary, Amatory, and Historical Broadside Bal 
lads,” printed in black letter, and ornamented with woodcuts. Many 
of the ballads are on two pages, andapparently printed from about the 
middle to the end of the 17th century, several being reprints of much 
earlier and well-known ballads. An enumeraton of the * 204 Ballads” 
oe in Part 1V. of the “ Bibliotheca Heberiana.” The price given 
+4 Mr. Halliwell was £104 10s —A beautifully illuminated MS. of the 

th century, written ina bold hand upon 473 pages of vellum, adorned 
With upwards of fifty miniature paintings, of which twenty-nine are 
of a large size, each occupying with its border a whole page ** Officium 
eats Marix Virginis ad usum Romanum, cum Calendario,” old calf, 
bee with red velvel, size 104 inches by 74, sold for £76. From 
© coats of arms in several parts of the volume, it is though that this 
i executed for Hubert of Artois, subsequently Seigneur de 
cup rhe first book printed in the English language, * The Re- 
yell of the Historyes of Troy,” « composed and drawen out of diverce 
es of Latin into Frensshe, by Raoul le Fevre, &c., and translated 
ce Englisshe by Willyam Caxton,” printed by Caxton,” about 1471, 
pe £56. The present copy appeared to want about fifty leaves, 
of 389, which, it is believed, a perfect copy should have; the first 

the ete twenty-seven leaves, the second book, the last leaf, and 
ird book, nineteen leaves.—Another “Caxton,” a copy of the 
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Golden Legend, “ Fynysshed 


yeare of our Lord mccccuxxxxui, and in the viii yeare of the reygne 
off Kynge Henry the VII. by me, Wyllyam Caxton,” wanting the first 
and last leaves, as also a portion of the last but one, fol. 428, otherwise 
in a desirable state, and bound in red morocco, by Lewis, brought £29. 
—A MS. of the 14th century, upon vellum, ‘‘ The Pricke of Conscience,” 
& poem, by Rolle the Hermit of Hamgoll, brought £39 10s. This work 
has never been printed; other copies are known.—A rare vol. printed 
with the same type as ‘* Gower de Confessione Amantis,” 1488, the 
‘*Golden Legend,” 1483, and the book called ‘*Cathon,” 1488, viz. 
‘ The Lyf of our Lady,” made by Dan John Lydgate, printed by Cax- 
ton, n. d. sold for £32. This was the * Farmer” copy, und wants three 
leaves at the beginning, and six leaves at the end.—An imperfect copy 
of the first edition of ‘* Shakespeares Sonnets,” ‘‘ never before imprint 
ed at London, by G. Eld, for T T., and are to be solde by William 
Aspley,” 4to. 1609, sold for £30 53. The title and dedication are sup 
lied with a fac-simile »y Mr. Harris; the copy, otherwise in a fine state, 
is in green morocco, and belonged to Mr. Jolley.—A poor copy of the 
first folio of Shakspeare brought £49. The title and portrait, from a 
later edition, are mounted and the verses opposite inlaid —A fine copy 
in blue morocco of ** Paradise Lost” (3. Simmons, &c. 1669), being the 
first edition of the Poem, and the same, the title. pages excepted, as the 
impressions in 1667 and 1668, was xnocked down for £4 10s.—Horace 
Walpole’s own “ Collection of detached Pieces printed at Strawberry 
Hill,” in which he has written, ‘‘ This book is unique, as there is no 
other compleat set of all the pieces preserved. H. W.,” was sold to Mr. 
Monckton Milnes for £20.—The original manuscript of ‘* Peveril of the 
Peak,” in the autograph of the autbor, 4 vols. in 2, green morocco, sold 
for £44. Atthe sale of the novels in 1831, the price given for the MS. 
was forty guineas. 
Booxs Receivep.—Bronchitis and Kindred Diseases, by Dr. W. W. Hall. 
Redfield —Staniley Thorn, by Henry Cockton. Garrett § Co.—The London 
Quarterly Review, for April. Scott—-The Works of Stephen Olin, D.D., late 
President of the Wesleyan University, in two volumes. Harper—An Exposition 
of some of the Laws of the Latin Grammar, by Gessner Harrison, M D., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the University of Virginia. did—A Manual of 
Grecian Antiquities, with numerous Illustrations, by harles Anthon, LL.D., of 
Columbia College. Jbid.~Clifton, or Modern Fashion, a novel by Arthur Town- 
ley. Phila., Hart.—The Bankers’ Magazine for May. Boston, J. Smith Homans. 
—Godey’s Lady’s Book, for June. Phila—The Westminster Review for April. 


Scolt. 
Hine Arts. 


Tue Dussutporr Gattery.—This delightful lounge is re-opened 
for the season, with certain new attractions upon its walls in place of 
those which are on show at Boston. Chief of these is a Madonna and 
Child by Muller, a work of singular grace and beauty, and one that 
will equally challenge the scrutiny of artists and the loving admiration 
of unlearned visitors.—There is a copy also of Delaroche’s Napoleon at 
Fontainebleau.—Lessing’s Martyrdom of Huss has been varnished, and 
is now removed from the side of the room to one end, which it fills up. 
It has gained by both processes. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY DINNER. 


On Saturday evening (the Ist inst.) the council of the Royal Acade- 
my gave their anniversary festival at the National Gallery, Trafalgar- 
equare. The banquet was served in the great or East Saloon, where 
tables were laid out for nearly 200 guests. The appearance of this 
apartment, with its decorated walls illuminated by a ring of gas jets, 
was exceedingly brilliant 

The President of the Academy, Sir Charles Locke Eastlake, took the 
chair at 6 o’clock; upon his right were seated, in the order named— 
The Earl of Derby, the Right Hon, B. Disraeli, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Home Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary-at- War, the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, the Attorney-General, and the Right Hon. J. C. Her- 
ries. Upon the Chairman’s left were his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 
Duke of Newcastle, Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Lansdowne, Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, Marquis of Westminster, Marquis of Normanby, 
Marquis of Northampton, Marquis of Granby, and Lord Ashburton. 

The President proposed, in a few words, ‘“‘ The health of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen.” The toast was drunk with all the hon- 
ours, and followed b7 the National Anthem 

The President next gave ‘* The health of the Prince Consort,” whose 
patronage of the arts and sciences Sir Charles eulogised in very warm 
terms. His royal highness had honoured the academy with his pre- 
sence at their anniversary banquet last year at a moment when deeply 
engaged in furthering the opening of that glorious Exhibition, the con- 
templation of which had afforded ail who witnessed it such unbounded 
pleasure. The name of Prince Albert must henceforward be intimate- 
ly associated with the history of art in this country.—The toast was 
drunk with all the honours. 

The President next gave ‘* The Army and Navy,” coupling with them 
the name of the Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke of Wellington said he had no objection to return thanks 
for both, although there was a noble friend of his present who was more 
conversant with the sister service than himself—he meant the Duke of 
Northumberland. The chairman had been pleased to allude to the effi- 
ciency of the British army, and of its readiness to act when the call of 
duty required it. He, himself, believed that whatever difficulties the 
army might have to contend with, they would always maintain their 
reputation for subordination and bravery. (Hear, hear.) 

The President next gave the health of *‘ Her Majesty’s Ministers.” 

The Earl of Derby, in responding, expressed the extreme pleasure he 
felt at being present at a meeting where no differences of political opi- 
nion could possibly arise. (Hear.) He thanked the president and the 
company for the honour they bad paid to the ministry of which he was 
a member, and he could conscientiously assure them that he was most 
desirous, with the aid of his hon. friend, Mr. Disraeli—(laughter)—to 
do what he could towards providing a better building than they had at 
present for the cultivation of the arts in this country. (Hear ) 

The toast of the ‘‘ Illustrious guests” who had honoured the academy 
with their presence, was responded to by The Marquis of Salisbury. 
The President now proposed * Literature and Painting,” coupling the 
name of Mr. Disraeli with the toast. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was received with cheers and 
applause, said—I wish that the cause and interest of literature were 
represented on this occasion by one more entitled to speak for them 
than myself, especially when | see before me those who have much bet 
ter claims than the person who now presumes to address you; but as 

ou, sir, have been so kind as to propose, and as the company have 
bom so kind as to drink, my health, I hope I may be allowed to ex- 
press the deep sense I feel of so high an honour My name has been re- 
ferred to by the noble lord who has previously addressed you; but it 
was in a capacity less endearing than that of a member of the republic 
of letters. (Cheers and laughter ) I can assure my noble friend that 
any appeal made to me in my official capacity to advance the arts will 
always find a ready sympathy in my breast; but I beg to remind my 
noble friend and the company I have now the gratification of address 
ing, that as regards the task I attempt to fulfil, the hope so long in- 
dulged in, that art may find a habitation worthy of its lofty mission is 
one full of difficulties, and that I must look for aid and sympathy to 
other quarters than I can command before I can secure success. I can- 
not forget that, if the Hou-e of Commons be epelies to for this great 
object, there sits there one who is distinguished for ability, and who is 
—what I have no claim to—an eminent and successful statesman. 
(Cheers ) If I could be assisted by the noble lord the member for 
London—(cheers and laughter)—if he would but exert his authority 
in that house, on whatever side he may sit, I might, indeed, indulge in 
the hope that I would succeed in fulfilling your expectations and in 
achieving a great result which has been too long delayed, and to which 
my noble friend so significantly alluded to-night. (Cheers ) I will in- 
dulge in the hope from that reference that a palace may arise in this 
great metropolis worthy of the arts, worthy of the admiration of the 
foreigner, worthy of this mighty people, as the becoming emporium 
where all the genius and inventions of man may be centered and cele- 
brated; but to accomplish that hope me must enlist all the sympathies 
of all the parties in the state; and it is not tome—one whom accident 
has placed in a position for which he is not qualified—but to those whose 
long services und the evidences of whose great abilities have gained the 
confidence of the country, you mu8t look, and if assisted by the noble 
lord the member for the City of Londen, then. indeed, the Royal Aca- 
demy and this company may expect the accomplishment of that which 
they have so long desired; and, in the hope that the noble lord will so 
assist us, I will break through the etiquette of the evening; and, with 
your permission. I will venture to propose to you “The health of the 








noble lord the member for the City of London.” (Great laughter, cheer- 
ing, and applause. ) 








The President, amid renewed laughter, said that he intended to 
pose that toast, but his intervention was unnecessary. He porns ya 
them to drink the health of Lord J. Russell. 

Lord J. Russell—Mr_ President, I am extremely obli to you and 
to this company for adopting and sanctioning the toast which the Chan- 
celllor of the Exchequer has somewhat irregularly proposed. (Cheers 
and laughter.) I thought I was safe from being called on in the course 
of this evening, because I remembered that, last year, you said, as the 
Lord Mayor of London was not present, you expected me to return 
thanks for him, and, as I saw the Lord Mayor was present this evening, 
I imagined I should be excused. (Laughter and cheers.) With respect 
to the allusions the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made, whether 
they were in jest or earnest, or in both—(laughter)—my efforts shall 
be used to provide a better habitation for the Royal Academy. (Cheers. ) 
No one knows better than the president himself that we were, as all 
governments will be, afraid of taking the responsibility of fixing on 
site for the building. We knew if it were placed in the middle of the 
town, we should be told the pictures would be spoiled by the smoke and 
dust, and crowds of idle boys—(laughter)—and that if it were 
at some distance from the city we should be told we were putting them 
where the people could not reach them, and the objects of art would be 
beyond their power to visit. In this difficulty we called on you to fix 
a site, and a commission was appointed, but neither the government 
nor the commission, as it happened, assisted each other in fixing on the 
new site—(laugh‘er)—and so nothing was done. It is a difficult matter 
to give satisfaction in such a case, and it will take time to decide upom 
the best course, but I hope we may at last be successful. I am glad t to 
hear from my noble friend the Earl of Derby the sentiments to which I 
shall certainly readily answer, that differences of politics do not inter- 
rupt or dissolve private friendships. (Loud cheers) I ventured last 
year to observe that it was remarkable how many persons eminent in 
the arts had succeeded in literature, and that we had no better works 
than those written by poe who at the same time were at the head 
of their profession ; and I stated that I had not remarked that many of 
those great in literary eminence had shown similar proficiency in the 
art of painting. (Cheers and laughter.) Mr. Burke and Mr. Macau- 
lay were both famous in literature, but I do not know that either of 
them could produce a picture equal to any in this room. Now, this is 
an arena which yet remains open for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—(cheers and laughter)—and, as he has succeeded in so many things 
already, I hope he will try to succeed in the fine arts as he has done in 
literature, and, as I must say, he has done in political science. (Great 
laughter and cheering ) 

The toast of the “‘ Foreign Ministers” was acknowledged by his Ex- 
cellency Chevalier Bunsen, 

The health of the * Lord Mayor” and several other toasts followed, 
and the party broke up at half-past 10 o'clock. 


Some account of the Royal Academy Exhibition will appear hereafter 
in our columns; but so much space has been lately devoted to the New 
York National Academy of Design, that it is advisable to postpone the 
insertion. 


Picture Save at Liverroot.—The following notice from a London 
paper, of the recent sale at auction ofa collection belonging to Mr. 
Clow, of Ash House, has particular interest for artists. 


The collection was extensive ; but its fame mainly depended on three 
fine pictures by Mr. Maclise, a choice Collins and a fair Etty, The 
other examples included studies for some well-known pictures, such ag 
the “Rent Day” of Wilkie and the ‘“ Lear and Cordelia” of Mr. Her- 
bert; but none were very remarkable. ‘* Hunt the Slipper,” by Mae- 
lise, the largest of the three and in some respects the best, was sold to 
Mr. Miller, of Preston, for 662 guineas. The smaller Maclises, ‘ Fit- 
ting out Moses for the Fair” and ‘* Moses returning from the Fair,’ 
brought, the former 400 guineas, the latter 350 guineas, both bought 


by Mr. Agnew. Mr. Maclise was never happier, either in character 
or in touch, than in these three pictures.—Mr. Denniston, of Gl Wy 
gave 1,100 guineas for ‘‘The Dance,” by Etty, a composition, from 


Homer, of twenty figures, full of flesh and colour, and of more refine- 
ment than Etty usually exhibits.—-Mr. Grundy gave 425 guineas for 
the well-known composition, “ Happy as a King,” one of the best of 
Collins’s works, and more than worth the money for which it was 
knockeddown. It was painted for the Findens at the price of 275 
guineas. What English life in the children, what real country ex, 

ment, what Gainsborough like frankness in the landscape! It is “better, 
we think, asa whole, than the repetition of it by the same artist, 





painted for 150 guineas, and now in the Vernon Gallery.—£170 w 
thought a large Liverpool sum for a cabinet picture by Webster call 

‘* Anticipation,” representing a boy eating a pie with eyes and fingers 
long before the baker has parted with it atthe door. It would have 
brought more, we suspect, in London.—A small, finished sketch, by 
Wilkie, of the “* Rent Day,” recalling the composition, colour, and at 
times the original, brought £150; and an unfinished sketch by the 
same artist in his latest style, representing ‘* John Knox administer- 
ing the Sacrament at Calder House,” sold for 82 guineas. Wilkie, we 
conceive, would not have been at home in his second Knox. We should 
have had, no doubt, character, colour, and in parts, as we can see by 
the sketch, clever composition; but the hand that traced the ‘‘ Rent 
Day” and ‘* The Blind Fiddler” would, we suspect, have failed in giv- 
ing the solemn fervour of religion and the dignity of history to the 
scene at Calder House.—A finished study for Mr. Herbert’s celebrated 
fresco in the Palace at Westminster, ‘“‘ Lear disinheriting C rdelia,” 
brought 280 guineas: a sum it well deserved to reach, though lacking, 
in Cordelia especially, that finish and beauty of face and mind which 
the fresco possesses in so great a degree.—Mr. George Harvey was, 
it appears, a favourite with Mr. Clow, and some of his pictures, both in 
merit and in the prices which they obtained, justified this partiality : 
“ The First Reading of the Bible in the Crypt of Old St. Paul’s,” a vi- 
gorous and impressive picture, brought 350 guineas —Smaller pictures 
also sold well, ‘* A River Scene,” by Mulready, selling for £109 4s., 
and ‘“‘ Evening on the Thames,” by Patrick Nasmyth, for £189. When- 
ever the history of prices in English pictures shall be written, the sums 
Nasmyth got, and the sums that Nasmyths have since sold for, will be 
found among the remarkable chapters. 

ee 


CELEBRATION OF SHAKSPERE’S BIRTH-DAY AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Friday last being the anniversary of the natal day of this immortal 
bard, the event was celebrated by a dinner at that ancient hostelry, 
the Falcon, where a gratifying number of the admirers of the bard, 
from Birmingham and elsewhere, partook of the liberal catering of the 
landlord (Mr. J. Ashfield), and, under the able presidentship of Vr. G. 
Linneus Banks, &c., spent the evening in the temperate but good old- 
fashioned convivality not unworthy of such a celebration. The Chair- 
man having proposed ‘* the Queen,”—*“ Prince Albert and the rest of 
the Royal Family,”—* England: her religious, political, and social in- 
stitutions,” all of which were loyally and enthusiastically responded 
to, then rose and addressed the meeting to the following effect :— 

“In the annals of English history--in the archives of all polished 
nations—in the vocabulary of the world’s great—in the mighty scroll 
of time, there is one name which, above and beyond all others, stands 
pre eminently noble, pre-eminently glorious. A name that, for power 
of utterance, profoundity of knowledge, grandeur of conception, and 
eublimity of thought, has no parallel in the records of either ancient or 
modern times. A name that, for two centuries and a half, has been 
the pioneer of civilization, the sunlight of the nations, a portion of the 
everlasting heart of nature herself. A name that as far transcends the 
names of kings and princes, heroes and victors, as the incorruptible 








soul does the fragile shell in which it is encased. A name that has 
shed a lustre upon the earth which shall remain, undiminished by time 


| or distance, when the proudest monuments of art and science, and com- 


merce are forgoten. A name which, in the palaces of the rich, the 
halls of learning, the hives of industry, and the cottages of the poor, is 
‘* familiar in our mouths as household words.” A name, atthe shrine, 
and in the presence of the majesty of which, our Garricks and Kembles, 
our Bettertons and Cookes, our Keans and Macreadies have knelt down 
in deep and silent admiration. A name, the influence of which shall 
survive ‘the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,” and be hear@ 
mingling with the eternal music of the spheres, when We 

The cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great gl itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a rack behind. r 
Need I say, gentlemen, at this time, and in this place, that the name— 
the time-honoured, world worshipped, ever-to-be remembered name to 
which I allude, is that of the immortal William Shakspere ?’—(Loud 
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eheers.) That William Shakspere who, two hundred and sixty years 
ago, was not only “ unknown to fortune and to fame,” but was driven 
forth from this town of Stratford-on-Avon, by the persecuting 
spirit of a vindictive justice of the peace, to find shelter and refuge in 
menial employment at the London Globe Theatre —(Cheers) And 
here, in submitting the toast which I shall shortly have the honour to 
propose, permit me to assure you that it is n0 part of my intention to 
make any considerable demand upon your time or patience in embody- 
yer any length my own personal opinions and feelings. Indeed, were 
I lined to do so, such are the difficulties I should have to encounter, 
euch the impediments to overcome, as to afford little, if any encourage- 
ment to persevere in the prosecution of what may not inaptly be termed 
an almost hopeless task. When so much has been said, and well said, 
too, upon both the man and his writings—when the spirit of controversy 
has broken up every field of inquiry, every inch of ground in which the 
analytical ploughshare might for the hundredth time be inserted— 
when criticism has laid bare, even to the minutest detail, the construc- 
tion and qualities, the very marrow, so to speak, of that vast dramatic 

ius which, as a German writer has said, “seems to gather strength 
fike an Alpine avalanche, at every period of its descent,”— when erudi- 
tion and research seem to have discovered every latent beauty, to have 
—- away whatever seemed paradoxical, to have brought every 
subordinate and undeveloped character into notice, to have surrounded 
every once-obscure passage with a blaze of illustration—in short, when 
almost all that could be done or said to honour the memory and throw 
@ light upon the character and genius of the great Bard, has been done 

said, it would be a work of supererogation and an act of folly on 
my part, more especially at this time, to push the discussion of the sub- 
ject beyond that wide and legitimate boundary, to which it has already 
extended. All, therefore, that [can with propriety do, is to give a brief 
and general assent to those well-known, sound and graceful opinions 
and eulogies, which I need not quote, formed and bestowed by the ablest 
literary authorities. 

And this much, at least, I think, is due from me, as involving no 
greater exercise of mind or speech than is common to the majority of 
men ; and still more so, because, as Ben Jonson says—‘‘ I love the man, 
and do honour his memory on this side idolatry, as much as any’—be- 
cause, also, I believe him to have one of those bright, far- 
as catholic and god-like souls, which are rarely born into the 
world, and when they do come, are sent, not merely to mould the cha- 
racter of a dawning literature, and give breath, freedom, and vitality 
to the universal heart, but to show how near the finite can approach 
the infinite, the man-made approximate to the man-Maker. Every age 
has its crops of books as of men, and time covers both with darkness. 
Time dwarfs a nation to the stature of a man—puts a literature into a 
volume, a man and a book, until one great name, one word of power, 
becomes to us the only remaining symbol of departed greatness. In 
this sense Greece had its blind Homer—Italy its fiery Dante—Spain its 
mock heroic Cervantes—England its Shakspere, and later on, sublime 
John Milton; all men of exalted, enlarged and wonderful genius, not 
quite equal, and yet scarcely inferior to the Stratford peasant. To us 
as the voice of the past, the oracle of bygone days, how vast a word of 
power is the name of Shakspere! In that great, calm, placid, lake-like 
mature of his, undisturbed by dark, stormful gusts of passion, how 
Sigantic and distinct a knowledge lies—what massive yet finished 

ghts are imaged—what exquisite and varied portraits delineated 
—what penetrating and sublime truth reflected. From out that capa- 
cious, yet delicately formed heart of bis, which, like an Molian harp, 
is tuned to music by the lightest wind, the softest breath of nature, 
does there not rise a kind of universal psalm, not unfit to make itself 
heard among those sacred ones poured forth by the impassioned soul of 
“ the sweet singer of Israel!” Turn to any one of his dramas, products 
of nature, deep as nature’s self—and what is it but a large bay window 
through which we catch a glimpse of the immortal spirit of the man— 
through which are revealed to us flashes of wit, and corruscations of 
wisdom, like lightning splendours sent down from heaven. (Hear, 
hear.) True it is,some have called Sbakspere a sceptic, an anti-patriot, 
because he does not parade his faith and patriotism before the eye, like 
other men—because ingeniously concealing himself beneath the gossa- 
mer -like folds of a most artistic skill, he throws his whole soul into the 
one _ and peaceful sphere of his worship. For my own part I re- 
cognise a kind of sacredness in the incarnation of such a spirit—in the 
mission of such a man; a man who came not, as others have done, to 
» ath himself and declare dogmatically his own conflicts and expe- 
» prejudices and opinions, but to develope the hidden forces of 


) tewanity—to sing, in cathedral tones, the deep, wild melodies of na- 
7” tare, and interpret the connexion and sympathy existing between the 


visible and invisible universe! (Cheers.) Which of us is not prepared 
to echo the beautiful sentiment of Washington Irving, when he visited 
Stratford‘ It is something to have seen the dust of Shakspere.”’ 
Which of us, looking on this august picture of a man, and taking the 
measure of his influence, can refuse to subscribe to the glorious words 
of Bulwer, ‘‘ The pen is mightier than the sword!” (Cheers.) Can we 
wonder that the nations of Europe and the cities of America—that Asia 
and Africa, should send their potentates and princes, their men of let- 
ters and their men of wealth, their somebodies and their nobodies, to 
behold the birth- place and the death-place, the dwelling and the grave 
of him whose electric pen, like the shock from a galvanic battery, 
uickened the strong pulse of the world? Well might the esthetic 
Thomas Carlyle inquire, ‘* which Englishman ever made in this iand of 
ours? which million of Englishmen would we not give up rather than 
Shakspere?’’ Suppose now the question were put to us, “‘ Which will 
you surrender, you English people, your Indian empire, or your Shaks- 
2” Would not the answer be, ‘‘ Indian empire, or no Indian em- 
pire, give us Shakspere !—the former must leave us some day, the lat- 


the same lace, supported in front by a magnificent carbuncle, surround. 
ed with brilliants, a present from ad Majesty the Queen. A necklace 
of — diamonds, and emeralds completed her toilet. She was re- 
ceived by a train of eight bridesmaids, viz., the Ladies Octavia, Agnes, 
Jane, and Theodora Grosvenor, sisters of the bridegroom, the Lady 
Adeliza Fitzalan Howard, Lady Louisa Cavendish, Lady Blanche Eger- 
ton, and the Hon. Mary Lascelles. All these ladies were beautifully 
attired in white glacé silk dresses, with jackets to correspond. The 
bonnets were remarked to be particularly novel—being composed of 
white lace, embroidered with green and white grass. The bouquets 
worn by the bride and her attendant train were of exquisite beauty.— 
They consisted of a charming admixture of the queen of the orchids 
(phelenopsas amabile), orange flowers, lilies of the valley, and the ste- 
phanotus. 

The Bishop of London and the Very Rev. Dr. Wesley having taken 
their places at the altar, the bridal group formed in front, and at the 
same instant her Majesty and the Prince Vonsort, with her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent, (who had arrived privately by the garden 
an) entered from the ante-room into the royal closet facing the 
altar. 

The Queen and the Prince, with the Duchess of Kent, left the chapel 
as soon as the ceremony was concluded. The bride and bridegroom 
left the chapel in the noble earl’s chariot, and returned to Stafford- 
house, where & magnificent déjeuner was given by the Duchess of Su- 
therland in celebration of the happy event. Their exit from the chapel 
and arrival at Stafford-house were greeted by the crowd with loud 
cheers.—The breakfast was served in the picture gallery, where a ta- 
ble was spread from end to end, covers being laid for about 150 guests, 
with an array as magnificent and costly as it was tasteful. At the dé- 
jeuner the health of the newly wedded pair was very gracefully propo- 
sed by the Earl of Carlisle, and responded to with the greatest enthu- 
siasm by the company.—At half past three o'clock the noble earl and 
his bride left Stafford house in a travelling carriage and four, preceded 
by soe for Clifden, the Duke of Sutherland’s seat, near Maiden- 

ead. 

Amongst the presents made to the bride were her Majesty’s gift of a 
diamond stomacher, and a splendid tiara of diamonds, contributed by 
the Marquis of Westminster, together with a necklace having a fine 
opal and ruby and diamond pendant, from the Duke of Sutherland; a 
very beautiful bottle, covered over with gold, from Lord Clifden ; and 
a jewelled butterfly necklace of rubies and emeralds from the Duchess 
of Argyll. In these presents, however rich and costly the material, 
the artistic skill of their elaboration and execution seemed to vie with 
the generosity of the donors. The Duchess of Sutherland’s present was 
an ebony dressing case, with gold mountings, and elaborate turquoise 
ornaments—a recherché work. 

A second marriage took place the same morning, the parties to the 
contract being Sir Watkin Williams Wynn and Miss Marie Williams 
Wynn, daughter of Sir Henry Watkin Williams Wynn, K. C. B., her 
Majesty’s Minister at the Court of Denmark, and niece to Lord Car- 
rington. The ceremony was performed at St. James’s Church, Picca- 
dilly, in the presence of a very large party of the nobility and gentry. 
The bride arrived at the church shortly before twelve o'clock, and the 
ceremony was at once proceeded with. The service was performed by 
the Hon. and Rev. Henry Cholmondeley. At the close of the ceremo- 
nies the parties proceeded to the residence of Lord and Lady Carring- 
ton at Whitehall, where a magnificent breakfast awaited them. Early 
in the afternoon Sir Watkin, with his fair bride, left town for Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke’s seat, Compton Verney, near Leamington, en route 
for Wynnstay. 


—_—— ~<_——_—— 


PUNCH’S CORNER. 


Pui.osopuy or ‘* MARRIAGE IN Hicu Lire.”—We have often won- 
dered why it is that in celebrating a ‘ Marriage in High Life,” the 
clergyman, usually a bishop, is in general, as the Morning Post says, 
‘‘assisted” by the Rev. Mr. So-and-so: why the parson requires an- 
other parson to help him to perform so very easy a task as that of read- 
ing the Marriage Service. At last it has occurred to us that the reason 
may be, that, as marriages among the ‘‘ superior classes” are for the 
most part merely political or pecuniary arrangements, the antipathy of 
the parties to each other is so strong that it takes two parsons, with 
extraordinary power, to unite them. ‘ 


Miuirary Scrence.—Experiments have been going on at Woolwich 
Marshes with a new modification of the Minié rifle. The weapon itself 
will hit any object within sight ; a celebrated advertising optician has 
invented a small! telescope, which, mounted over the breech-end of the 
barrel, extends the distance whereat the marksman can see, to a dozen 
miles. The design of the experiments has been to satisfy several vete- 
ran officers of rank as to whether or no the range of ball would be equal 
to the range of vision. The ng has not yet been satisfactorily de- 
cided; and to settle it, a farther series of trials is considered neces- 
sary. 

A PartriaL Conversion.—‘* Monsignore’”’ Searle’s Sheriff has re- 
nounced one of the errors of Popery, by presenting his Chaplain at 
Court, simply as the Very Reverend D. O'Connor, Chaplain to Mr. 
Sheriff Swift. 

Tue Booxse.tiers Deryinc Competirion.—Should the principle of 
unlimited competition be adopted by the booksellers, there is no doubt 
that considerable briskness will be imparted to their business. A great 
extension of their shop fronts will ensne, and across the spacious win- 
dow panes of the enterprising bibliopoles will be pasted huge placards 
announcing ten, twenty, or forty millions of pounds worth of literary 
property to be disposed of at a quarter price. ‘ All these Macaulays 








ter never!” (Cheers ) Think of this, men of Warwickshire, who have | at €d. ! will be inscribed on one label ; on another we shall see, ‘* Best 


met to honour the memory of the illustrious dead—think of this, re- 


Waverley Novels only 10}d.!!” with an enormous 10d. and a very 


membering, as it has been remarked, that no Royal proclamation, Act | small 4. In the windows of such establishments as Messrs. Rivington’s, 


of Parliament, selling of railway shares, or other worldly endeavour, 


the Fathers and the Bishops will be ticketed, like berthes and visites ; 


brought this noble spirit to our earth—remembering that the greatest | and we shall be attracted by the announcement of ‘‘ Tremendous Fall 
intellect the world has yet seen, once lived and toiled in this humble | in Oxford Tracts,” or ‘* Great Reduction in Hookers.” 


town of Stratford—think of this, I say, you who would pay tribute to 
the colossal, Titian-like grandeur of the man whom Sir Thomas Lucy 


“ You’Lt Meer Me, Won’r You ?’—This “ extraordinary and lovely 
ballad” [see Advertisement] is described with such refreshing naiveté 


caused to be whipped, as a rogue and vagabond, and then acknowledge | by our mythical contemporary, the Musical Review, that we really feel 
that “King Shakspere” is a conqueror to whose sovereignty we may | compelled to notice it. On its own apocryphal judgment, this fabulous 
all submit, and the latchet of whose shoes an Alexander, or a Cesar, | authority states that “a pretty conceit lurks in every stanza: the me- 
even clad in imperial purple, would have been proud and honoured to | lody is ravishing.” Now, really, we think this is one of the most ap- 


unloose— 
Crowns have their compass, length of days their date, 
Triumphs their tombs, felicity ber fate, 
Of more than earth, can earth make none pores. 
But knowledge makes the man most like his Maker. 


propriately-worded bits of criticism we ever read in our life; for, truly, 
the gentleman who could, even lyrically, address a lady with such au- 
dacious assurance, must indeed be “‘ pretty conceit-ed.”’ 


A Tuine Dirricutt To ImaGcrne.—In one of the late astronomical 


Gentlemen, I beg to give you—The immortal memory of William Shaks- acccunts, the writer, warming with his subject, says, ‘‘ there is at pre- 


pere. (Loud cheers.) 


sent visible on the sun’s disc a fine group of spots.” We hope we are 


Severai speeches highly suitable to the occasion were delivered by not destitute of imagination, but, for the life of us, we cannot imagine 


the Chairman and other speakers, for which we cannot find space. 


‘a fine group of spots.” The astronomer in question must have looked 


The other toasts of the evening were—* The Mayor and Corporation | * the sun with the eye of a Macassar. 


of Stratford” —“‘ Sheridan Knowles and the Dramatic Writers of Eng- 


WAGNER on EnNGLAND.—Wagner seems to be something more than 


land” —“ The Vicar and the Clergy”——“ The Members of the county”—- | ® wag, if we may judge by the little expression he permitted himself to 


«* David Garrick and the British Stage’”—*‘* The Warwickshire Lasses’ 
—“*The Chairman”—*“ The Visitors ’—‘‘ The Press’—* The Host,’ 
&o., &e.—Leamington Courier. 


————>-_———— 


ARISTOCRATIC MARRIAGES, 


’ | let drop with reference to England in a letter to one of his countrymen. 
’| ** England is worth nothing except for her money,” says the German 
Ex-actor, for ic seems he was once upon the stage, and therefore the 
term Ex-actor may be in one, if sot he two, senses applied to him. We 
suspect that our friend Wagner will experience a realisation of his 
ideas as to the value of money in England, by the quantity of coin he 


The marriage of Lady Constance Leveson Gower, youngest daughter | Will be compelled to part with in consequence of the sundry little mat- 
of the Dake and Duchess of Sutherland, with Earl Grosvenor, eldest | ters Re Wagner that have been going on in the Court of Chancery for 
son of the Marquis of Westminster, was solemnised on Wednesday, the the last week or two. 


28th ult., in the presence of her Majesty the Queen and the Prince ch |p 
Consort, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and a distinguished | seems to have so ordered matters that he who ‘came to grasp” will 


There is something beavtifully retributive in the justice which 


circle of the friends of both noble families. The ceremony took place | be obliged to ** stop to pay” in the land which he only values for its 
by the express permission of her Majesty in the Chapel Royal, St.| money. Pere Wagner will find that if England is the country for 
James's, an edifice very rarely used on similar occasions, except in the making money, it is also the country in which to spend it, and his in- 


ease of marriages in the royal family. 
The friends invited to be present at the ceremony began to arrive at 


prepared to pay rather exorbitantly for his daughter’s voice, he, the 


the chapel about half-past twelve o’clock. The Duke and Duchess of Pére, will have to pay pretty dearly for his own whistle. 


Norfolk, the Duchess of Northumberland, the Marquis and Marchioness 


Craven To A Hatr.—Louis Napoleon has issued a decree command. 


of Westminster, the Earl of Carlisle, the Marquis and Marchioness of | ing all professors of Universities, Colleges, Lyceums, and other places 


Stafford, the Earl of Burlington, the Duke and Duchess of Argyle, the 
Marquis and Marchioness at Kildare, the Countess of Ellesmere, the 


of instruction, to cut off their beards and moustaches, lest they be con- 
founded with ‘‘demagogues and agitators of society.” Considering 


Earl of Arundel and Surrey, the Earl and Countess of Clanwilliam, the | how he has bearded the French people, he may well sbave their 
Earl and Countess of Desart, and the Countess Frances Waldegrave | teachers. 


were oaene the earliest to assemble. The noble bridegroom, accom- 
by Viscount Anson as his « best friend,” came at afew minutes 


ee 
Tue Srory or a Scent Bac.—A letter-writer in the Times, 


Betore oneo’clock. The bride arrived | oy with her noble father | signing himself ‘‘ Pimlicola,” or an inhabitant of Pimlico, gives the 
er 


and mother at one o’clock. The costume of 
by an exceedingly fine taste. She wore a white satin 


ress, covered 


Ladyship was marked | following account of a new begging dodge. 


A few days ago some one rang at my area bell, and, having dropped 





with ire flounces. The headdress was of drooping white roses, | a packet down to the + below, took himself off. One of my women 
ea with the o flower and myrtle, sarmonstel with a splen- | servants on taking up the packet found it to be an open envelope con- 
did veil of guipure, to the feet. The bodice and sleeves were of | taining something which seemed to be a scentbag. As this leaving of 








troduction to our Court of Chancery will show him that while we were } 


——————= 
parcels is a common dodge in Pimlico, I had given a standing order that 


they were on no account to be brought up-stairs, but to be kept til} 
called for, and returned. On this occasion my servants did as the 
were bid, and returned the envelope with its contents to a man who 
called for it the next morning, telling him that scentbags were not 
wanted. Having done this, they thought they should hear nothip, 

more of the matter; but they were mistaken, for the same evening 
about half- past eight o’clock, while I was entertaining a few friends a; 
dinner, came a lady with a double knock and y cree her scentha 

My servants, in surprise, informed her that the precious article haj 
been called for by a man that morning, when the lady replied that the 
had done very wrong to part with her scentbag to any man without 
her knowledge, that she was an officer’s widow, that my wife had pro. 
mised to subscribe to it, and that she must see the lady of the house 
Without wishing in any way to hurt the feelingsof this virtuous widow. 
I must say that her complaints were uttered in so loud a voice that [ 
rather envied her deceased partner his separation from her company. 
Upstairs, downstairs, and on all sides, did her shrill tongue pierce, and 
had not my cook, who is a strong minded woman, arrived on the sceng 
of action, [ cannot tell what would have happened. She reached the 
hall just as the helpmate of the late Cuptain Voluble had aserted that 
the lady of the house had promised to subscribe to her scentbag, an 
assertion which the baster of meat met by an unqualified declaration 
that ‘‘ Mistress never could have subscribed to her scentbag, for she 
had never seen it.” ‘ Well, then, let me step in and see her, and she 
will subscribe to it now,” said Mrs. Voluble. 

But my cook was teo old a soldier even for an officer’s widow, and 
had heard of such things as the sudden disappearance of silver spoong 
under similar circumstances, and hinted that, all things considered, 
the officer’s widow had better be off. Still Mrs Voluble kept gabblin 
on, declaring that she must see the lady of the house, till, losing her 
patience, my cook said, ‘“* Well, Ma’am, if you don’t go I must send for 
the police; there is a station close by.’’ This routed the enemy, who 
made a speedy retreat, vociferating that she would call without fail at 
10 o’clock next day and see the lady who had promised to subscribe to 
her scentbag, a call which I need not say she failed to make. 

When I tell youthat this lady’s importunity, from the time when 
she gave the double knock till she beat her retreat, occupied fully ten 
minutes, during about seven minutes of which she spoke at the top of 
her voice, you may fancy what were the feelings of the ‘‘ Lady of the 
House,” who, in utter ignorance of the officer’s widow and her scent- 
bag, thought that all her woman servants were having a grand scold- 
ing match in the hall; and you may also fancy how cordially I wished 
this much injured woman and her scentbag might forthwith follow her 
deceased partner either to Heaven or Hell, accordingly as he may hap- 
pen to be quartered. 

This letter is too long already, but before I finish it you will, per- 
haps, allow me to say that the dodge of leaving packets and parcels on 
speculation is becoming a serious nuisance in Pimlico. One day a Pole 
leaves a box of dentifrice, worth stage 2d., for which he modestly 
solicits five shillings for the sake of his oppressed people. No sooner is 
he despatched than a Hungarian out of elbows, on the strength of his 
downtrodden country, drops a packet of hairpowder down our area, 
which, besides being good for your head, is so *‘ sovran” for a skin dis- 
ease that it would heal Naaman the Syrian of his leprosy at one rub. 
The day after comes an Italian and deposits four bottles of lavender- 
water, with a modest note, cursing the Pope and the King of Naples, 
and intimating that you may become the envied possessor of all this 
essence for the vile sum of ten shillings, for which he will call next 
day. This is perhapsthe most profitable dodge of all, for glass is fragile, 
and if your servants chance to break one of these bottles you must 
infallibly pay the sum demanded or be overwhelmed with abuse in the 
choicest Hebrew Italian. I assure, you, Sir, that I speak within the 
mark when I say that since Christmas I have received about 50 similar 
applications; but none of them can compare in impudence with an Eng- 
Tish officer’s widow, who despatches her accomplice to drop her scent- 
bag down your area and run away, sends the same invisible gentleman 
or another to fetch it away, then comes herself at half-past 8 o'clock 
and abuses you for giving it up, and prolongs her extortionate importu- 
nity for ten minutes, while you have a dinner party, in the hope of 
wearying you into subscribing to her scentbag. 





Horst RacinG In PARIs, AS IT WAS, AND AS IT 1s.—Those who 
still remember the original attempts at horse racing in Paris, and com- 
pare them with the first spring meeting in the Champ de Mars yester- 
day, must be surprised, perhaps gratified, at the great improvement 
which has taken place in all the details connected with that exciting 
amusement, In former times the Champ de Mars was frequented by 
Parisians who had heard much of horse-racing, and who were curious 
to ascertain what it really meant—whether, in fact, the animals ran 
against each other without riders or were actually mounted—whether 
the sport was accompanied by tumbling on the saddle, jumping through 
a hoop, balancing on one leg, throwing summersaults from the head to 
the tail of the horse, and other perilous varieties of equestrianism @ 
la Franconi. It is not improbable that the badauds who thronged from 
the remoter regions of the faubourgs looked upon the horse and his 
jockey with much the same astonishment as the Aztec multitude gazed 
on the cavalry charge of Hernan Cortes on his first landing in Mexico. 
The few Englishmen who were amused, or attracted, by the pompous 
announcements in the bills, posted through the streets, looking down 
with becoming scorn on the imperfect imitators of their national amuse- 
ment, and proceeded to the ground with pretty much the same curiosi- 
ty that prompts more than one personage, respectable in years and 
grave of deportment, to linger for a half an-hour and witness, and, if 
truth must be told, to enjoy the vivid picture of the domestic calami- 
ties of Guignol and his lady in the Champs Elysées. The strangers, 
fresh from the glories of Newmarket or Epsom, were wont to return 
home from the scene, with its lame and impotent conclusion, shock- 
ed at the slovenly and inartificial style in which the whole affair 
was got up—the ground unprepared, the horses, if trained to any- 
thing, trained to start at their own shadow, make a supplementary 
point d’appui of their tails, or move on three legs, with the fourth pru- 
dently kept up by way of reserve for great occasions, and the jockeys 
(tradition has it some of them used to ride in the old jack- boot,) except 
those of Ja perfide Albion, incompetent to ride a single heat without 
meeting with the disaster of Guse Gibbie, at the Wappenshaw Tillietu- 
diem. In fact, the chief amusement consisted in seeing the horses bolt- 
ing to all points of the compass—anywhere except over the course; and 
the riders in that position which, though it be glorious for a slain 
warrior, ‘‘ with his back to the field and his feet to the foe,” is some- 
what disreputable in a jockey or ‘‘gentleman-rider.” Vous avons 
changé tout cela. Horse racing, as well as government, has had its 
revolutions ; and, however questionable the benefits to the latter, none 
will deny the improvement in the former. The ground yesterday pre- 
sented a fair and even surface ; it was carefully loosened and picked ; 
the horses (non meus hic sermo) admirably trained, and the jockeys, 
Gallic as well as British, so smart as to elicit warm applause from the 
multitude which filled the external and internal space, outside and in- 
side the ropes. The ground, too, was well kept by a detachment of 
Lancers, and the mounted “ Republican” Guard. Not an incident— 
that is not a disagreeable one—occurred. The whole line of road out- 
side the Champ de Mars, from the bridge of Jena to the Ecole Militaire, 
was filled with private carriages, drawn up in regular lines, after 
having set down their company at the entrance to the reserved seats, for 
which the price varied from If. to 20f. These seats were all filled, and 
many who arrived too late to find room in the ‘‘ grand stand” were but 
too happy to occupy an inferior place, or herd with the uninitiated.— 
A considerable portion of the interior «f the Champ was likewise occu 
ied with handsome equipages—four-in-hands, four horses and postil | 
ions, tandems, &c. Five races had been advertised, the first to come 
mence at 2 o’clock. Shortly before that hour the President of the Ree 
public, who had (as I mentioned yesterday) just quitted the review 
ground in the Carrousel, arrived in his open carriage escorted by ® 
small detachment of Cuirassiers. Soon after the horses started, and 
the race (a single heat) ,was cleverly won by M. Lupin’s Grenade, rice 
den by an Irishman. The other races followed, and the amusement 
proved so exciting that not a horseman or a pedestrian was seen to quit 
the ground until a quarter to 5, at the termination of the last, & hurdle 
race.— Paris letter, 26th ult. 





Exrenstve Moss Frres.—The long-continued drought in and neat 
Manchester, where a shower of rain has scarcely been seen for upwards 
of two months, has caused the heaths and peat mosses in the neighbour 
hood to become exceedingly dry and combustible. Some of them have 
been more or less on fire for nearly a fortnight past. Lindon gory 
about fifteen miles south of Manchester, was on fire last week, and t r 
flames, fed chiefly by the furze and dry peat turf, spread to @ os 
distance. A great deal of alarm existed lest the homesteads 0 





. i> 
farmers should get on fire. On Friday the cottage of William Burrit's 
near the Wilmslow extremity of the common, was destroyed by the fire. 
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ed his furniture, but a cow natongios to him was 
Thursday last the moss lands in the neighbourhood of 
destroyed. OD the Earl 
six miles south-west of Manchester, belongivg to the Lar 
nd,Warringtun, were set on fire by a farmer who had burnt 
rubbish cleared from his land near Timperley. The flames con- 
gome rut epread during the whole of Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
= the high winds of the two days last named extended over Uar- 
ond Hee Moss, Ashton upon- Mersey Moss. and Pakington Moss, embrac- 
Jnges tract of country extending many miles ; and some of the home- 
ing ds of the farmers and plantations on the borders of those mosses, 
- saved with great difficulty. On Wednesday last the mosses ex- 
a from six to twelve miles west of Manchester also took fire, and 
pe burning until yesterday. From the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway these fires could be seen extending over a considerable tract 
pe pons Ba and on Friday last they had reached a plantation near the 
¢f tley station, called Botany Bay Wood, belonging to the Earl of El- 
jeemere. Here the fire, fed by the plantation, rose to a considerable 
height, and 30 to 40 workmen had to be sent there to clear the space 
around it, so as to prevent it extending. Several hundred pounds 
worth of fir, alder, birch, and other trees, besides underwood, were 
destroyed. Many thousands of people were down in the neighbour- 
hood on Sunday to witness the spread of the flames, which swept gn 
over the dry mosg in some directions almost with the rapidity wit! 
which similar conflagrations are described as spreading in the Ameri- 
can prairies. The deep trenches which has been cut in previous years 
for drainage, and to stop the progress of similar fires, no doubt tended 
to check the progress of the flames on this occasion, but damage has 
peen done altogether to the extent of some thousands of pounds. The 
destruction of game has been immense. One person stated that he saw 
no less than 20 hares all roasted in a heap. Numbers of hares were 
also seen on Sunday hemmed in by fire, apparently in great terror 
awaiting its approach ; and pheasants and partridges have been destroy- 
ed to a great extent, this being the season of breeding, when the hens 
suffered themselves sooner to be burnt upon their nests than to desert 
them.—London paper, April 29. 

Tue Campaicns or WeELLINGTON.—A new diorama, illustrating 
the campaigns of “the Dake,” and magnificently got up, will be pre- 
sented to-day, for the first time, at the Gallery of Illustration, 14, Re 
gent Street. The private view took place on Saturday, and, judging of 
it with a due consideration for the short comings of a first representa- 
tion, a great success may be anticipated. Amidst the discussions on 
our national defences, the warlike sympathies of the metropolis may 
here seek a harmless gratification, and it becomes one, among the many 

rivileges of a peaceful age, to follow our greatest captain through all 
fis battles, without the risk of acasualty. Mr. Stocqueler, that prince 
of panoramic commentators, achieves a triumph in this new undertaking 
hardly inferior to Napier himself, and his easy explanations carry the 
visitor from India to Pestianl. thence to Spain, and finally through the 
carnage of Waterloo, with a sensation of reality that must increase the 
claims for Peninsular medals. The diorama is wonderfully well painted 
throughout, and the scenes depicted possessing an enduring interest, 
the effect upon the spectator is proportionally great. Nor has the ob- 
ject merely been to represent a succession of battles, but rather to con- 
vey an idea of the localities in which they took place, and to illustrate 
incidents connected with them. Instead of the storming of Seringapa- 
tam, there is the fisding of Tippoo Saib’s body, and the plains of Vitto- 
ria are shown as they might be some days after the fight. So with 
many other interesting scenes, the whole being brought sufficiently 
close to the events which connect them with the Duke’s career to pre- 
serve their historical interest. If the days of hero. worship are over in 
England, some lingering traces of their influence over the public mind 
may be still discovered in the veneration entertained for Wellington, 
and the victories which he won form mcst legitimate and attractive 
subjects of illustration by panoramic and dioramic effects Few, ifany, 
but the Duke himself survive to criticize the accuracy of all the scencs 
depicted ; and perhaps this is fortunate ; for truth, which, according to 
the proverb, lies at the bottom of a well, is not much expected in a pa- 
norama. However, if the outlines of history are traced out with mo- 
derate fidelity, something is gained ; and there cannot be a doubt that 
the most enthusiastic student of Wellington’s campaigns may gain in- 
creased appreciation of his subject from the admirable series of views 
uy open in Regent Street.—- Times, 3rd inst. 
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Lapres Daessks AT THE QuEEN’s DrawinG Room.—Her Majesty 
Wore a train of pink moire antique silk, trimmed with whire blonde, 
aod white roses and acacias; the petticoat was of white satin, trimmed 
with white tulle and wreaths of white roses and acacias. Head-dress, 
white roses and acacias, ornamented with diamonds.—Ducuess or Nor- 
FoLK-- White glace train covered with crape, and trimmed with tulle 
and ribbon; petticoat of white crape, over glace, trimmed with tulle 
and ribbon. Head dress, feathers and tulle lappets; crnaments, dia- 
monds.—Ducuess DowAGER oF Beprornp—Emerald green satin train, 
trimmed with black lace; petticoat of the same, flounced with black 
lace. Head-dress, feathers and black lace lappets; ornaments, dia- 
monds —Countess or Dersy—Grey and white brocaded train, trim- 
med with point lace; white Gothic moire petticoat, trimmed with point 
lace and bouquets of white hyacinths. Head dress, feathers and lace 
lappets ; ornaments, diamonds.—Lapy Narier—A robe and corsage of 
costly faunette brochet moire antique, lined with rich white satin, and 
ornamented with waved ruches of satin ribbon; a silver blonde berthe, 
with a bouquet of silver flowers; a rich white silk jupe, covered with 
flounces of French crepe, garnished with ribbon, and tastefully looped 
up with bouquets of silver flowers Head dress, feathers and silver 
lappets ; ornaments, diamonds.—Lapvy Loprz—Manteau de cour of 
tich grey brocade, handsomely trimmed with bouillons de tulle and 
heuds of ribbon; corsage, trimmed with ribbons, a la Louis XV. ; or- 
mments of splendid diamonds; skirts of glace, with three rich broché 
founces. Head-dress, feathers, lappets, and diamonds.—Mrs. D1s- 
RAELI—Manteau and corsage of rie blue glace, covered and trimmed 
With fine Honiton lace; petticoat of blue tulle and Honiton lace, looped 
With diamonds; berthe to correspond, fastened with turquoises and 
diamonds. Head-dress, velvet, ivy leaves intermixed with a profusion 
of diamcnds ; feathers and lappets. ’ 





HomicipaL Monomanta.—Our readers will doubtless recollect the 
etails given some time since from the American journals of a murder 
committed at St Louis by two French gentlemen (brothers), but who 
Were acquitted on the ground of insanity. One of these two brothers, 
Count Edgar de M., has since that period taken up bis residence in 
aris, and there was reason to hope that the homicidal monomania with 
Which he had been attacked had worn off Such, however, does not 
8ppear to be the case. The night before last he was seized with a sud- 
den fit of mental alienation. He rose from his bed, dressed himself in 
reat haste, and left the apartment he occupied in the Rue de ]’Arbre 
te. Directing bis steps to the Rue de la Vannerie, a street in which 
he had never hairs. perhaps, placed his feet, he entered a house, as- 
cended the staircase to the fifth floor, and knocked violently at the door, 
® room was occupied by a workman named Chenau. The man awoke 
Sut of his sleep, demanded who was there, but the only reply was an 
ereased knocking at the door. Chenau armed himself with a stick 
~ opened the door. The Count de M. immediately rushed in and 
hocked him down. A desperate scuffle ensued, during which the work- 
Pay whose throat was tightly grasped by his assailant, faintly cried 
°r help. Some of the other lodgers came to his assistance, and the 
ombatants were separated. The Count de M. was handed over to a 
rel, by whom he was taken to the prefecture, where his identity was 
*cognised and his mental state fully ascertained.— Galignani. 





ark’ cominGc ELection—THE RoyAL INFLUENCE. —It is stated that 
the first time within the memory of the oldest inhabitant there will 
nthe ‘Court candidate” for the borough of Windsor at the ensuing 
penceal election. The number of voters now attached to the Royal 
iL schold is about 50; tradesmen, pensioners, and others employed on 
‘ : Royal domain, who would be expected to obey orders, might bring 
of nh alr up to 110: and there are 710 names onthe register. One 
at the last acts of her Majesty, during the recent sojourn of the court 
to © Castle, was to issue her Royal commands that no officer attached 
&r Person, however high his position, should interfere with the 
exercise of the eiectoral franchise of her servants and tradesmen 
© Coming election, on pain of dismissal, 
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Manrionnetres.—Among all the achievements of the puppets. 
Rility bas now reached such a point that wood and wire begin 
wd to rival bone and muscle, none is more creditable than their imi- 
0 of those veteran “ lions,” the Ethiopian Serenaders, which they 


the movements of their human predecessors followed with mechanical 
accuracy, but the sentiment and humour of the prototypes has been 
caught and re-produced to the utmost nicety of feeling. That dog ed 
manner in which “ bones” used to wait for his inspirations, an Sis 
frenzy of delight when the inspirations actually came, are represented 
as effectually in the puppet as they appeared in the real man. An ar- 
tistical sense, not mere manipulative skill, evidently presides over this 
novel and amusing exhibition. — Times, 20th ult. 





Tue Licur or Narure.—Everything is good in its place; but an 
oil lamp is at all times better than a “‘ mutton dip.” The celebrated 
David Keone wrote an essay on the sufficiency of the light of nature, 
and the no less celebrated Robertson wrote on the necessity of revela- 
tion, and the “‘ insufficiency of the light of nature.” Hume came one 
evening to visit Robertson, and the evening was spent in conversing on 
the subject The friends of both were present, and it is said that Ro- 
bertson reasoned with unaccustomed clearness and power. Whether 
Hume was convicted by his reasonings or not, we cannot tell ; but at any 
rate he did not acknowledge his convictions. Hume was very much of 
a gentleman, and as he was about to depart, bowed politely to those in 
the room, while as he retired through the door, Robertson took the light 
to show him the way. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” said he to Robertson, “I find the light 
of nature always sufficient, and,” he continued, ‘pray don’t trouble 
yourself, sir,” and so he bowed on. The street-door was open, and 
presently, along the entry, he stumbled over something concealed, and 
pitched down stairs into the street. Robertson ran after him with a 
light, and as he held it over him, whispered, ‘‘ You had better have a 
light from above, friend Hume.” Hume thought so too, but his infi- 
delity would not permit him to say it! How every man hugs his own 
creed !—Kidds’ Own Journal, 





Tue New Era or Kincs anv Parinces.—Letters from Copenha- 
gen furnish an example of the favour which learned pursuits and 
learned Societies find in the eyes of the Danish great. At the last 
meeting of the Society of Northern Antiquities the King not only pre- 
sided, but exhibited a collection of bronzes, and delivered a discourse 
on the subject of them. Only a few days ago, our own Prince Consort 
presided at a lecture on cotton delivered by a Manchester manufacturer 
at the Society of Arts. These examples serve to suggest that literature 
and the arts are about to receive a larger social recognition than they 
have hitherto attained. Happily, there are many other signs to the 
same effect amongst ourselves. —Atheneum, 10th ult. 


Is 1r THE ENTERING OF THE WenpcE ?—Her Majesty’s ship Sphynz 
had visited the island of Loochoo, a tributary to the empire of Japan. 
Captain Shadwell, commissioned to deliver a letter from Lord Palmer- 
ston to the Regent, proceeded, after some little negotiation, to the Royal 
city of Shooi, about three miles inland, and had an audience with the 
pw within the walls of the city, An entertainment was prepared, 
and every kindness and attention were shown to Capt. Shadwell and 
the crew of his vessel, notwithstanding the well known objection of the 
natives, through fear of the Japanese Government, to admit strangers 
to their territory.— Hong Kong letter, 28th Feb. 





CHyess. 
PROBLEM No, 161 sy J.R. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 180. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt tks R ch. R tke Kt. 
2, Qtok Kti R to K 4ch., &e. 
3. K to B6 Kt checks (best.) 
4. P tks Kt ch; | K tke P. 
5. Q tks R checkmate, ‘ 


oo 


Russ1an Stave MAsters.—A very intelligent traveller mentions a 
cruel practice of the Kirghiz, which is of a very singular nature. He 
says that they have the art of reducing their Russian prisoners, by a 
dexterous blow on the head, at once to a state of idiotcy, so that, though 
useful as slaves, they never think of making their escape. They are 
also in the habit of making a deep incision in the soles of their captives’ 
feet, in which they insert a bunch of horse hair. The wound then 
closes, but leaves a soreness which effectually precludes any attempt 
at running away. 

Sermons not CopyricHt.—The case which occurred two years ago 
in the Paisley court, between the Rev. John Macnaughtan and Mr. Wil- 
son, of the late Renfrewshire Advertiser, in which effect was given to 
the plea maintained for Mr. Wilson, that sermons delivered from the 
pulpit to a congregation were not copyright, will be in the memory of 
most of our readers. Profeesor Shank More has introduced a notice of 
the case into the lectures on Scotch law, and has intimated, ex cathedra, 
that he concurs in the opinion that sermons and speeches, once deliver- 
ed and spoken in an assembly, are no longer the exclusive property of 
the speaker, but pass into the possession of the public, who may print 
and dispose of them at pleasure.— Glasgow Chronicle. 








NFORMATION WANTED of PERCY A. MACKESY, formerly of the Imaun: 
ne was last heard of in April, 1851, as mate of an American vessel—believed to be the 
Harmony. Address B. X. at this Office. 





NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 


For SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan 
(within one mile of the great Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 


Elgin. 

The Dwelling is two stories, about 6 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, with wing extending back 
and cellar underneath the whole Stabling for ely bt horses; Carriage, Wash ana Wood 
Houses, with Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden weil stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Ornamental! Shrubbery, c mprising about two acres and a haif; com- 
manding a beautiful park view, ard possessing all the adventages of the vicinizy of the 
village of Drummondville iu Post-Office, Churches, &¢ &c. Being perfectly healihy, thet 
situation 1s peculiarly adapted for the residence of a gentleman’s femily or genteel Board- 
ing House.—Terms |:beral and reasonable.—Apply (if by oe aoe paid) to Mr. R.S 
Buchanan, New York; Mesars. HecTOR & WILLER, Solicitors, Toronto: or to Mr. JNo. 
A. OrncHARD, Agent, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land can 
be had if desired. May 15—2mos 





LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


H. G. Lamar. O. A, LOCHRANE. 


TO COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


GENTLEMAN recently arrived from London, and familiar with the routine of Com- 
mercial bu-iness, (especially that connected with Marine Insurance), is desirour of 
obtaining employment Enquiries may be made of the Editorof this paper, to whom the 
advertiser has been long known. 











GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who has taken the highes 
honours in Methematics and Nature] Philosophy is desirous of obtaining a situation as 
yeacher of those sciences in @ College or High SchooL 


Reference is permitted to the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 





“pted for the first time last night. Not only are all the figures 


© Up to the exact resemblance of Messrs. Pell and Co., not only are 





and to J. B. Cherriman, Esq.. D2p Professor of Mathematics, Address, [postage paid| to 
L. M. N. Box No. 60 Post-office, Toronto, . , May —2n. 
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A NEW LONDON WEEBELY NEWSPAPER, 


OF LIBERAL POLITICS.—PRICE FOURPENCE. 


Will be published cn Saturday the 15th of May. A beautiful Print, the Oricin or TH 
StTockING-L0om, painted by Alfred E)more, x. R. A., and engraved on steei by Franels 
be is edo One Guinea), will be presented GRATIS to subsecrivers, with the 


HE LONDON WEEKLY PAPER, and OrcAn oF THE MIDOL® CLasses. A record 

of Political Domestic, and Foreign news, Literature, Arts, Science, etc. Under the 
direction of William Jerdan, Esq. (late editor of the Literary Gazette.) Orders will be 
attended to by all Newsvencers throughout the Uaied Kingdom; or the Publisher will 
send it direct upon the receipt of a quarier’s subscription, viz., 4s. 4d. Money orders to be 
oe pega to Frederick Tallis, 1, Crane Court, Fleet Street. For particu 











see Pros- 
May 2- 


LOCUTION.—PROF. HOWS wiil be enabled, during the ensoing Summer Movtha, 
to appropriate several unoccupied hours to the instruction of PRIVATE PUPILS. 


For terms, &c. apply to Mr. Hows, at hi idenc +! ‘ 
New York, May P, 1es2 # residence, 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from mer -% 








REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
[p™4Fts from £1 and upwards, payable at sight, are issued by 
OWMAN GRINNELI. & CO.. 83 South Street. 
Only authorized agents in this city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lom- 


don rackets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6th and 2 
and London every alternate Thursday. ’ ac ae et eg 





CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 














Europe, &c.—Circular notes (of the value of £10 and upwards, ) and Lette Credti_ 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued os ap stication, b — 
me Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERM & CO., 
Payable at Bankers, New-York. 

Alexandria, Malta, Rome, 

Antwerp, Dusseldorf. Marseilles, Feville, 
Florence, Messina, myrna, 

Baden, rankfort, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Genoa, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Geneva, Mulhouse, Sienaoa, 
Gibraltar, Munich, Trieste, 
Hambuargh, Naples, Turin, 
Havre, Nice, Toulon, 
Hague, Fem. bo 
horn, porto, evey. 
uelpsic, Paris, Vienna, 
Lyons, Pau, Wiesbaden, 
Lucca, Pisa, Warsaw, 
London, Rio de Janeiro, Zurich. janl7—t, 
Madrid, Rotterdam, 
REMOVAL, 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 
PUBLISHER, IMPORTER AND COMMISSION BOOKSELLER, HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 10 Park Place, 
(3 Between Broadway and Columbia College. 4) 
(Not Park Row.) 


BOOKS IMPORTED.---BOOKS AT WHOLESALE.---COMMISSION AGENCY. 
Cc and E: y for Book-Buyers. 
G P. PUTNAM, 10 Park Place, (Opposite the Park—three doors from Broadway—Re- 
« moved from 155 Broadway,) having siepaees of bis Retail Stock. will, in addition to 
his Publishing Business, actas COMMISSION AGENT for supplying FOREIGN AND 
AMERICAN BUOKS to the TRADE, and to Pabiic Libraries, Ath » Schools, Sh. 
Libra, Ex: orting Merchants, and Purchasers of a Single Book. 

E GLISH AND FRENCH BOOKS IMPORTED TO ORDER.—Agencies in London. 
and Paris.—Boston and Philadelphia Books at the Publishers’ Prices —G P. Putnem soli 
cits orders for ir! Books in the United Sta'es or Europe, which he wiil purchase to 
best advantage, charging a moderate commission. Such an Agency, it is believed, will 
useful and economical to book-Buvers.—Catalogues und facilities for refererce G. P, 


Putnam’s Monthly List of all foreign and American Books, with pitess may ve had gratis 
on application. G. P. PUTNAM, 16 Park Place. 











READABLE BOOKS. 
NEW ,VOLUMES OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


Published this week — 
THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 
By W. M. TuackerRay. Two Volumes in Fancy Cloth, Price Fifty Cents each. 


ConTENTs OF VoL. 1I.—An Invasion of France; A Caution to Travellers; The Fetes o 
July; On the Fre: ch School of Painting; The Painter’s Bargain; Cartouche ; On some 
French Fashionabie Novels; A Gambler's Death; Napoleor and his System; The Story of 
Mary Ancel; Beatrice Merger. 

CONTENTS OF VoL. II.—Caricatnres and Lithography in Paris; Little Poinsinet: The De- 
Madame Sand and the New 4 pocalypse ; The case of Peytel; Imitations of 
rench Dramas and Melodramas ; Meditations at Vereailles. 

“The papers of wuich these Volumes consist are in number nineteen and in charseter 
very miscellaneous. In most of them witand humour ere the prevailing features, but all of 
them display a keen sense of the ridiculous and a hostility to humbug, a penetrating in 

into the wheels by which men and the mixed world around the author are moven, & 
thorough diglike to the fuibles and vices he hesitater not to lash and expose.”—Londen Lite- 


rary Gazette, 

Works already published in ‘hisseries. 
GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. By Horace Smith, >ne ofthe authors of the “ Rejected, 
Addresses”’ 1 vol. l6mo. 50 cents, 7 P 
“ Many Of the pieces in this volume would do credit to t 0od or Lamb —Hariford Times.” 
“ Ought to be acceptable to every lover of fine writing.” 
ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES lvol.l6mo, ‘cents. 


vil's Wages; 
Beranger; F 





THACKERAY’S YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. lvol.l6iro 50 cents. 
MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY Ww i 
ae POWELL, atterward Mistress Milton 
HUC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA, 2 vols. 16mo. $1. 
Little Pedlingt d the Pedli no Mintel 
ttle Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians. iscellaneous Writin f 
Ingoldsby Legends; by Barham. Bepere from the Quarterly ae ed 





SEOANE'S NEUMAN & BARETTI.—BY VELAZQUEZ. 


D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND E 
A GUAGES: Composed from the Spanish Dictionaries of the Speaich Aocieny ae 
reros, and Salva, upon the basis of Seoane’s Edi ion of seuman and Baretti, aud from the 
Fnglish Dictionaries of Webster, Worcester, ana Welker, with the addition of more than 
Eight Thousand Words, Idioms, and Familiar Phrases. the Irregul«rities of all the Verbs. 
and a Greimmaticel Synopsis of both Languages By Marisno Velezquez de la Cadena. 
| Senneand < a anges e and Literature in Columbia College, New York, a 
Sorrespon i i 4 7 
Price 4 mt ae r a ¢ Natioual Institute, Washington. 1 vol, royal 8vo., pp. 2300. 
he great desideratum of an eccurate, comprehensive, and well digested 
the Spanish and English Languages is now first realized in this wor by twas: Bol 
quez. The value of Neuman and Baretti’s Diciio: ary was greatly enhanced in the edition 
by Dr. Seoane; butit needed still greater improvements than Sevane has given it; and the 
lapse of twenty years tas made its deficiencies painfully apparent. Professor Velazquez 
has availed bimself of all the valuable materia) accumulated by his preaecessors. He has 
also enriched his pages from the latest edition of the Dictionary of the Academy—published 
subsequently to Seoane’s revision--and from the great wo: ks of Cabrera, Terrerus, and the 
indetatigable Salva. Many familiar words not found in the dictionaries, but constantly in 
use in Cuba, in Mexico, and in South America, are now first given, as well as a long cate- 
logue of mercantile terms, collected from reliable sources To these Professor Velazquez 
has added the many words and phrases, the much-needed corre ¢ctions, and the thorough re- 
vision, suggested by his long experience as a teacher of his mother tongue. Besides these 
improvements in the Vocabulary, the work is now made a Pronouncing Dictionary. The 
pronunciation of every Spanish word is given ina manner which will enable an English 
scholar to pr pounce them at sight. The merit of pronouncing English words in this Dic 
tionary merits the particular atiention of every one whose mother tongue is the Caatilian. 
It is based upon the method so much admired, and recommended by the learned Don Lo- 
renz> Hervas, in his “ Catalogo de las Lenguas” namely by giving to every elementary sound 
in the language & corresponding alphabetical character, and by restricting each of these 
characters to one single sound. By the help of u is method, so superior to notation, with 
neers vowels, no person willing to devote half an hour to the dozen new alphabetical 
characters, need be at @ logs to pronounce correctly every Envlish word in the Dictionary. 
The new and improved orthography, sanctioned by the latest edition of the Academy—now 
universally adopted by the prese—ie here given for the first tims in a Spanish and English 
Dictionsry. Another new and most useful feature of the work is an “Outline Gramioar of 
the Spanish Language,” and a ‘‘ Grammatical Synopsis of the Erglish Language,” each 
containing a grammar in miniature, and aj) the irregular verbs of both languages. The 
volume is thus rendered complete, and made to answer al! the purposes of a Grainmar and 


a Dictiouary. 

D. A, & Co. also publish the following Spanish Text Books : 
BUTLER’S Spanish Teacher and Colloquia’ Phrase Book 16mo. 50 cents. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Uearning Spanish. By M. Velazquez and T. Simoane. 


lamo. $1 5». KEY to do 75cents, 
VELAZQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12mo. §$: 25. 

eee -—— Spavish Phrase Bock. 18mo. 38 cents. 

OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning English applied to the Spanish. By Prow. 
fessors Palenzuelaand Carenno 12mo. $2. KEY todo. 75 cents. 

MARSH’S Buok-Keeping in Spanish. 8vo. $1 20. 


BRACE’'S HUNGARY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER. NEW YORK. HAS JUST PURLISHED 4 


RACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851, with an Experience of the Austrian Poli 
B Brace. In 1 vol. with Map and tinted Illus rations. ce, By C.% 
yee! 





“ Facts seem the thing most needed now in regard 'o Hungary. In my throngh 

the country, | had unusual advantages for observing thoroughly the condition and fee 

of the meses of ee people, and I have thought I could not betier hel “4 

cause of truth and justice, than ty simply presenting facts, whether they to) A. 

side or the other.—F'rom the Preface. 7 Wold ag 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Margaretta Mor 

Price 58 cents. @& 1 vol. 1lémo. 

“ Clever and agreeable reading.... We can give the book unqualified 

ant, and tolerahy pee 8, oe which it affords bebe dvapictie werner othe eee, 
ud the characters of some of tne personages represented are d . 

with ihe features of sstare.—Attenaum, ‘ ‘ . rawn with distinctness, and 
“Trends with musival melancholy, a strein of exquisitely sim: 

udicial slaying = one of —— worthiest a There rap Syne OE 

i i herein tere are family pictures so graphically d 

mind for ever.—Chw ch and State Gazette. one y described that they possess the 

od Fdition of HOMCGZOPATHY UNMASKED, By Dr. w, 

adiitions pera sve Sa y Hooker. 1 vol. 12mo, with 

2d Edition o rs. Sigourney’s New or AMPLE3 

| ye eaition of THE OLD GUARD OF nabes are ee woe 
5th Edition o' y ; FON. By J T. Head 1 

15th Edition of DREAM LIFE, a Fable of the Seaso ; y. 1 vol, 12mo. 

form with Reveries ofa Bachelor. - ns. By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol ani- 











OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES 

James West.—This Steamship wil] depart 

Saturday May 29h, 1852. atl2 o'clock, 
No berth secured until paid for, 

All letters and papers must passth 

For freight or passage, having uneq accomm: - a anton 


on A STEAMSHIP ATLA TIC, Capt 
e 8 for Europe positively on 
+) from her berth at the fuot of Canal phen 


h the Post Office 








Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS. ew ll stre 
The Steamer ARCTIC, will suceeed the ATLANTIC,and spans 12th of June, 
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Che Albion. 
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LITTELL’'S LIVING AGE.—No. 419 —12) cts, 





‘ & Be yh a Review. 
i, Ff 's ie 

3. Physical Constitution of the Sun—Ed:nburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
4. Hoiland’s “ Domestic ” Reminiscences— Times. 

5. Mediceva) Hymns— Morning Chronicle. 

$ . ae Comte Bimqnne— Times. 

8. yon a Refugees in London—Time . 

9. A n Ships— Athenaeum f 
10. Prison scene during the Reign of Terror—Tait’s Magazine. 

ll. lee, Snow, &c.—Edinburgh Journal 





With Poetry, Svort ARTICLES, avd Notices or New Books, 
(¥ Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO, Boston. 
WasHincron, 27 Dec., 1845 

Postace Free.—To al! subscribers within 1590 miles, who remit in advance, directly to 
the office of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will conticue the work beyond 
the , as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Posrice Fre; placing our distant subscrib- 
ere on the same footing es those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor 
hood We hope for such future chan in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will 
enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance. 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
aud in this country, this has appeared to me the most useful Itcontains indeed the exposi- 
tien only of current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the huinan mind in the utmost oxpensicg of 
the present age. J. Q ADAMS. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catalogue, i.cluding much of the better literature of the 
day many stanéard works, in ous languages. The Reading and News Rooms are 
posemesly supplied with the | ng papers and attractive serials of Eorope and America, 
and offer an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 
Access to the privileges of the e lishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 


. B CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octa’ 

J. Bonus ethos Hope’ Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
F. BROWNE poms gallo attention acegeeeaee OF Hip beentietinctument, to the 
elegant collection he ‘or gay Ee nish. From 
Risfong sxperience inthe freteuailehmontsn a he is Soto pestnsolpapuments 
the ualities in tone, touch, and perfect mochaniem together with such improve- 
feats as thom parsiclary for extremes of climate, in country. A list of prices aad 
can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by firat authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece c: Db 
and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


Fro THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, GROUP, ASPHMA and CONSUMPTION. 

Of all the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable, for the cureof pulmo- 
nary complaints, nothing has ever been which could compare in its effects with this 
Preparation Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs end 
throat where medicine can give relief. this will do tt. It is pleasant to take, and perfectly 
safe in accordunce with the directions We do not advertise for the infurmation cf those 
‘who have tried it but those who have not. Families that have known its vaiue wil! not be 
without hone by ly use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
and which, neglected, ripen into consumption 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this prepara'ion by the Board 
of Jadges in September, 1247; also. the Medals of the three great institutes of Art, in this 
country ; clso the Dipioma of the Ubio Institute at Cincinnati has been given to the CHERRY 

Coverament in consideration ofits extraordioary excellence and useful- 
ness in curing affectivns of the Lungs and Throat. 
Read the yp opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 

Fase City o 

. C. AYER— ST JOHNS, May 8th, 1251. 
Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what ! foresaw 








58 


is co tion, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
is are peculiarly liable. 
1 its y=" oot pes been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J J. BURTON, M D, F.R.8. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in the following cases, but a thou 
sand more. 


Sunsury, Jan. 24,1851. - 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last [ was attacked by a violent diarrhoea in the mines of 
ria. Ireturned to San Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from u change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhoea ceased. but was followed by a severe cough—and much: soreness. 
I finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
grow worse, and whea | arrived in New York, I was at once marked by my acquaintances 
a victim of consumption. I must confess that I saw no sufficient reason to doubt what m 
ndsall believed. At bis time | commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, wit! 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not rective these lines 
inot regard it my duty to state to the afflicied, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, isfally restored, [attribute it to the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
Wasutnctoy, Pa., April 12, 1348. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared from a premature grave, throug» your instru- 


mentality by the providence of God, [ will teke the liberty to exprees to you my yraiitude 
A and alarming sy« ptoms of Consumption had reduced me too low to leave 
me an like hope, when my phyeician brought me a bvuttle of your * PecToraL.” It 


to afford immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
a If it will do for others what it has for me, you are certainly one of tne benefactors 


Sincerely wishing you every blessing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
SOHN J. CLARKE, Reclor of St. Petci's Charch. 


JAMES CG. AYER 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by A. B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
& Sor 


: Ww: ch assurance and from such mec, no stronger proofcan be adduced unlessit be 
= is upon trial. 
Prepared 


and Sold by 


otreal; J. Bowles, Quebec; Chas Eros Kinga; C A. Bronse, St. Catherines ; 
. Peck, Prescott; Eliiou & Thornton, Dundas, B. A. Mitcheil, London; Hamiiton, 

w & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co , Toronto; A.H Cox, Fredericton N. B.; 
T . Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B ; Morton & Son, Halifax, N.S ; T. Des Brisay, Charlotte, 
P. E. Island; and by ali Druggists throughout the United States and British Provinces in 
North America ' 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
FARRANT'S BFPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIONY 


obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distl- 
* hed member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTimmoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geolog 
“1 have carefully exami and in many cases | ay, mann ng the m 
genied me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“ It bas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Eifervesceni 


perient. 

Im those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which i have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
walue. The facili = = it ra hy administered, = 3 — + gem it 

offered to the ve ita claim eral notice which its nsic merits su 
com ened ” GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D. 

age te sy lst, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 

. James Tarrant. 
and wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca.- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

‘Also tor sale at 110 qosebeag. 0 Rete House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & , No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Corer Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Go, 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staves, 


, &e. 
icine which you pre. 








PROF. ALBX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


» MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
ves 


. It has beenten years before the world, with a constantiy increasing sale. 
It is used —~y the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 


of aip, and also for Darkening, Glossing, ty , and Promoting 

the wth of the Hair, tis recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
tle in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal Infammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Ss , Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 


ye x rey disfigure the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
t ao L je K y, and no adult in the habit o} applying the preparation according 
Directions—to Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous ex a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Tes! ontals forwarded to Prozessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
scores Of 8 instances of i's wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 

as the only reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 

a Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
INCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Bor Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
et.il—lyr 


ee 
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FIRB INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paww up CAPITAL... ..ee...es0+e000+£200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND......£2638,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars, 
HIS Com: has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
T the requived wamber of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies. for Fire Hiske, an 
@ttle all losses. , 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis CoTTenet, Deputy Chairman. 
Barciay, Mortimer LivINnGsToN, Josern GaiLcarp, Jr. 
AL Puevps, Conrap W. Faser, Eb. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WILuiiaM S. Wermorge, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WitiaM Nicot, Chairman, 
Joseru Curistorner Ewart, JOSEPH HORNBY, Deputy Chairman. 


Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, 
Qeores Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledaie, 
Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 
} ey any Pres. = wood, Lewin Mosiey, 
erman Stolterfont. pay John — 


Swinton Boutr, Secretary, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


Witt Ewart, M.P., Cha 
Geonce Frevenick Youn, mF, 7 


De Bathe, Bart. Hen. F. Pons: 
Sic Wm P. Matt pore te. e. { aie Stowe. M.P. 
Frederick Harrison, = -tcbacdat apne l James Hartley, 

= “Bansamin HENDERSON, Revident Secretary. ick 


-_—< 


UIP ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AFD 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 ome. © $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS 
Ampowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1888. 


“A Savines Banc ror THe Wipow snp THE OnrPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
HEW YorK. 





John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 


Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 


BALTIMORS 


Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Piteer, 
Donald Mcliv Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israe] Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Frauklio Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consal. 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, by can be had free of charge, on application al 


71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
byes “az, sucharise] or otherwise. 


ph # are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Partice assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressec tc 


J. LEANDER peeeeeciied ~~ . 
an 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCES 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 


‘CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of jum as g safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future = ee to borrow upon interest to the extent of ove half of the 
pee fp yn) 7 thout any on yf — —— or otherwise ; 
nor ic only securit a to ie society, as each 
loan will be Pom A, thereon. ocppdee — » 


The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 





of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a actual Cash 
Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
T.L.M J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 


E. 8. Symes,’ C. Tabor, 

A. Vigne, H. Croft, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 8S. Walker, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lun 
Montreal Rev. J. Flanagan. = reps 
. T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. , 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Bt. John, N. B. { Gray, W. Jack. 8 = 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 

H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. CF. Bennett, N. Stabb. 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE AS;URANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of —Anoual Division of profits, 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justity. 

Witn this view an annual investigation wili be mude into each class of risk, and a retarn 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Lnsured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

No charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 

R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 

J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 

E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

Montreal Wm. Luna, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 


ham. 


. J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kin . 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, ; andes 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 

f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J. “gravy, Men. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


St, John, N. B. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


f Hon. E. J, Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 


L. W. G Il, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo i'~--. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 
HE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Ste mship, 2500 tons, Capt. B. R. le 
T commander of the Great Western and City of Gicqow tenmsinns) oe te ge 


on Saturday, Ist May, from Liverpool direct to New York: and on Saturday, 5th June, from 
New York to Liverpool. ’ 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 


After Saloon, .. 
Fore Saloon, 








RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
After Saloon,......... Ae eeeeeereee weesesessreesesecesccceressssessesess) DOlAS, 


Fore SaloGn, oo. cccccccessccccs -secceccccccccccccccocesecconccocsccccce 55 D ‘ 

« "a few Midship Births......cccsccccercccccccccccccccceeese, 60 Dollers, 
Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, and all is’ » 
cept wines and liquors, which wil! be supplied ot aoherete outies. . Pe a 

Oe No Steeage Passengers taken. 

Freights, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s sterling per ton measurement; 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to agreement, without Primage, if paid in 
Liverpool; or with five percent. Primage if paid in New York, at Four Dollars and Righty 
Cents per Pound yy i From New York to Liverpo 1, Freight wil! be taken at the 
current rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs. GIBBs, BIGHT & CO, 

mar2!'—1m or in New York to RICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


Intended hereafter to sai] from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 

ay _ year. 
e fullowing ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscri 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thuredavs 
throughout the year ; touching at Portemouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 
Bhips Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sai from 
New York. Leeaee, 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8,Apl29Augi19Dec 9/| Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 | Mar. 1l, July 1, Oct. 21 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16 | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4 








Victoria, hempion| Feb. 19, June }0, Sept. 30| April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 
flendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14; April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, | Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28| May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 

Queen, new, Griswol¢ | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11| May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. so 
Ame. Eagle, oane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 





These ships are al! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced Davig- 
} sg Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Siores, &c., are of tbe best descrp. 


on. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wi 
andiiquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese p kets will be r p nsib! or oun 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap. 
ly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 

E. E. MORGAN, and >) 70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEN’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROVHERS, & CO, London, 





aly1 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, ° 
aod St. Thomas on Tueeday, June i at — teen aa ee 


She has excel‘ent accommodations for passengers. 
Paice of Passage to Bermuda......se.sseeeseccesseeees O55 
Do do St. Thom 


L | Perrrrrrireriririiitiii 
Phere is e lar Mail ¢ ication bet . 
o | AAW A A Ses. ‘ween St. Thomas and all the West India 
fhe MERLIN will take freight, Apply to 
E CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





P.8. or 
a; Anes Mails willbe received on board the Merlin except ors, 


New Yor 


at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 


——= 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


No stee paseen en. 
These — ¥ eeinde peovisieus, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boara 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful 
T Steamship =e 


“ GLASGOW,” 
and 4f0 horae power, Rosert Craic, Commander, is ted 
1262 Tone, jirect for Glasgow, on Thursday, the $4th of June, 1982, at 2 Oclock. nent, tom 
assage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) - «+ §90 00, 
. as Do. do.(Midship do) - + «+ - 15 We. 
Second d - 50 00, 


nd do. Win? age ra 
| Steward's fee included.| 
tak 


For Freight or Passage apply to 


J. McSYMON , 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being tull, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





Cambria 


goods. 


ALTICR. ...sccesccreneccsecesess ——~ Harrison | AGIAsssccsseceessoeseeceseesO. H. E. Judhing 
Europa... cccecesceeececseeseeees Ee G. Lott | NiMgara...ccccecececsecssserseceseeed, BlORG 
AMECTICA....0-seeeeeeceeseeeeeees N, Shannon Bei ccte on econ ann dia 


French, German, and other foreign 
“phrough bills of lading are given in Havre to New 


————— 


as BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hah, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. Captains 
: —— | POrsia....ccccecesseccsesseces se mm 





TIA. coeccceccessepeseeeresssesed, Leite 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—reé on 
port. 


From 


PE secvcccessNew YOrk..secceeescoes WEAMESUBY.ce+4 «+e0sMay Sth, 1852, 
Niagara,.......00.+0000+ BOBLOD ss seseeeeeeee- cee WOADESABRYs+oeee++ee+May I2th, & 

Europa,...cscccececessee NOW YOrK.cooeeeeceeeersWOCUNCSABY.ce+eeeeee+May 19th 

Canads,.....+ecenesssees BOBION. .. ccs cecseceeess 
Africa... .ccseccess-coees NOW YOrK .oocccsececees 
ecocccconccesees BOSON 
AGIA... ce eeee cccccccec OW LOEB .c0ccccece «eos Wednesday ... 
AMETICA,....2.0000++00+ BOSLOD pee cccessseesoeses WOADCBABY..o.+++++-JUNe 23d 


Passage from New York or Boston to Mavqped-t8 Cabin. .++s+ee+-+00-G120 


Wednesday......... May %th “ 
nesday....se+-++-June 2d 
«+ June 9th 


oc ces ccecescocces WW CANCCEBY:.00 
eee. June 16th 





oe 


Berths not secured anti] paid for. 
Freigh« will be charged on 6 beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
au jr me | aeapapere as s through the P Orrics 
jewspapers must pass throug ost . 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 


4 Bowling Green, 
received and Lang: mel in common with British 
ora. 





taken in 


tra size state rooms 









ay ....-.M 











BALTIC 
ADRIATIC 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been 4 tdle constrns 2 h 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC, ....ccccccccccceccccscccccccccscccscccssessOapt, West, 
PACIFIC, ....cccscccseccscccccecccevccescsccescsccrseesOapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC ..ccseccsccecees ceveccceveccccccccccscoccccses» COP. Luce, 
co coc eccccceccescccccosccococcosesocooes cocccese Caps, Comstock, 


BO rccccccccccccccqcccccccccseces cescccccsceocs ONPG. GOOD 


accommodations for passengers are unequal) 
Price of pessage from New York to be ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex 
0 


i 


Saturday ......February.....2ist, “ Wednesday....February.,.......25th, 
Saturday ......March....... Gth, “ 

Saturday ..... March........20tn “ 
Saturday ....--ApTilsesesees Srd, “ 
Saturday ...0+. April..es-ee-17th, “ 
Saturday ......M@Y...cccsses Ist, ** 
BY. ccccccces 
Saturday......May....secees 29h, “ > 
Saurday......Jun@..e.......12th, “ Wednesday... June.....+-.0+.+. 16th, 
Saturday ....-Jume..cccee: + 26th, “* 
Saturday.....-Julyseccceses-L0th, ** 


Saturday......July..--seses. 24th, “f Wednesday....July...+--+ +. 28th, 
Saturday......August....e.e..7th, “ Wednesday....August.. j 
Saturday...... August..... eoe2ist, “ Wednesd A 
Saturday......Seprember,... 4th, “ Wednesday. 8th 
Saturday. September....18th, “ Wednesda . 
Saturday. October. a Wednesda 6th, 
Saturday October......-16th, ‘* Wednesda Oth, 
Seturda October... -30th, “ Wednesda 8d, 
Saturdey. Novembe -13th, “ Wednesda 171th, 
Saturday. November....27th, ‘ Wednesda lst, 
Saturday. December...-1lth, ‘“ Wednesday 15th 


Saturday......December....25th, ‘* 
For freight or passage, apply to 


tion, as also in their Engines, to ensure and speed, 
oO 


elegance or comfort. 


in second cabin, ; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 2%, 


An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


From New York. From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December,.......10th, 1851. 
Saturday ...... December .... 20th, 1851 Wednesday.... Vecember........ 24th, “ 
Saturday -January ......10th, 1852 Wednesdsy....January...........7th, 1852, 
Saturday January ......24th, “ Wednesday.... January..........28th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 7h, “ Wednesdsy....February........ Lith, 


Wednvesday....March.......+ee0.10th, 
Weduenday....March.....0...-..%4th, 
Wednesday. ..April.cesess+seee- 7th, 
Wednesday... April..ce.se++cee.2)8t, 
Wednesday .... May secee-eseeee- Sth, 
96 Wednesday... May..-eos.eeee. 19th, 
Wednesday... June......--se0e+- 


Wednesday... June... -seeee Sth, 
Wednesday....July.sccces-seeee- 4th, 













sereeantsesestreoetrersaeserersace 





Wednesday.... December dicks, 20h, 


ZDWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

JOHN MUNROD & GO., 26 Rue Notre Dames aes Victotree, Parts. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these shi 
olry, Precious Stones, or 
thereof therein expressed. 


will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
etals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 











NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CC, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Have 

and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 
Leave New York. 


Leave Havre. 


Fravklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17) frenklin.... Wednesday........February I3 
Humboldt eee Feb. 14) Humboldt eee Marca 17 
Franklin cece March 3 Franklin cece April iM 
Humboldt cose April 10|Humboldt ose May l2 
Franklin cove May 8/Franklin © 0 June 9 
Humboldt ove June 6|Humboldt eoee July 7 
Franklin cove July 3/Franklin ecco Aug. 4 
Humboldt sees July 3)/Humboldt eoee Sept. 1 
Franklin cece Aug. 28/ Franklin eves Sept. 2 
Humboldt coee Sept. 25 Humboldt eoce Oct. 2 
Franklin eoce Oct. 23/ Franklin cece Nov. ba 
Humboldt cece Nov. 20)/Humboldt cone Dec, ca 
Franklin © ee Dec. 13/Franklin cece Jan. 19 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a6 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aecomme 
dations for passengers are of tne most approved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to 
to tales, advantages over any other line in the economy of both 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...0++-.ee00+- 81% 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. sssseccscesserenseeceerencseses f- 308 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage, apply to 


assengers proceeding 
6 end money. 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptom 
jan 24—I¥ 











Manhattan.....+..+++-H 


SpUSewelih ..occsscodeitihassocdasstep albundh-coeedhese coooedh BoscedB ence Boe ia! 


Convenience, and they are furnished with eve 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to ive: 


ack staff... cees+0++16..0.+0+ 16 
New York... .escee++- Brigg8.-ccesseeeFOD Levee JUMG To oee- UCL 1) oeeeeetOereeee . 
Weat Point........+--AllOM. secesesoeseesell 


Fidelia.....ccsesccess POMbOdy..cccccssseelGreccee: oe lGseerrseseld 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS 
HE Proprietors ofthe several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bare 





arranged for their saling from each port on the lst, 11th, and 26th of every month, tbe 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— . 
hips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

Isaac Wrenb.. ° ar.1 Apr. 6 Aug. 16,. Dee. 8 


|Jan 1..May 1...Septl 
coccelt coocees socceele 
el ° . ecee etieoecessb0eeesse® 


Bove. 0. +26 ; 
ne IGececczs MGceeess.e-16|Feby 1. ..June 1...00t 
-Jan.1....May 1...S8ept...1 eacvelb ose Ib. .sor0ee 





OT cece 
16. ......16| Mar, ‘ 


eeereeree 








cove evsel ll coeeee 


Apr }. 


and es 
These ships are aliof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
Perience. eir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of oy: and 


description of stores of the best 


Ti ceapeneaunniegee 
to New York 


Agents for ships Weat Pols, ere Constellation, and Underwriter, 


Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wrig 
Isaac Webb, 


T & CAROW, N.Y. 
le Vv . 
ecimamne, ined Win ht, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel 
d New Vork ' 
ang SOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N- ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 





ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and Ne 
let of each month, as follows :— 


PACKETS FOR HAVRHE. 
ww York on t® 










New York. Havre. . 
8T. DENIS lst January.....sreees ¢ 16th Pebreaty 
Follansbee, master. i May... sscses ences’ iet June, 

lst September.. . (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, dot February ° 516 ~— 
Bragdon, master. Jas see *Viee tows ber, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) let Merch.. ° } = arr 
pe A vo |. Ui6th December, 


WILLIAM TELL, new, 


Willard, master. 





veces sueceeee 416th May, 
ist Spel oe eee } 1eth Beptemben 
lst December... ++ 36th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for iy 


comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men Of experience 


trade. The price of is $100 without wines or liquors. wut ¢ actuals 
Goods sent to the su will be orwarded free from any charge ut those ots, 

incurred . BOYD & Hi CKEN.. A Pearl st 
auc 4% 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


OBFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 











